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California 
in Midwinter 


Stop fighting the elemen/s ina zero tem- 


perature. Try a battle with the waves, 
or the enjoyment of numberiess other 
sports in sunny California. 


The Rock Island’s brend new 


Golden State 
5 a 

Limited 
takes you from Chicago or St. Louis to 
the Golden State in less than three days. 


Runs over the warm Southern Route of 
lowest altitudes. 


The equipment of the train is entirely 
new. Pullman’s latest patterns— Mis- 
sion-style Diners and Buffet-Observation 
Cars—also Drawing-room and Compart- 
ment Sleepers. 


There is no other train over any Southern 
route to California that can compare 
with this, 


Dainty illustrated booklet free 
upon request. Send for it. 


JOHN SEBASTIAN, 
Passenger Traffic Manager, 
Rock Island Lines, 
Chicago. 








March 16---The Mediterranean, 
Italy. Nice and Monte Carlo, France 
and England. 57 days. ¢ 
June 28—TIreland, England, France 
and Belgium. 46 days. 

June 29——-Italy, Switz., Ger., Rhine, 
France and England. 56 days. 

July %$—Tour of British Isles by 
automobile, visiting places not 
reached by rail. A novelty in travel. 

July 9—Tour of Ireland, Scotland, 
England and Wales, with extension 
tothe Continent. 61 days. 





SEND OR CALL FOR ITINERARIES 
Gr.o. E. MARSTERS, 
298 WASHINGTON STREET. BOSTON 
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AND 














Pleasant 
Tourist 
Parties 


Leave San Francisco Feb. 21, March 8; Seattle, April 
Many exclusive advantages. 


1 
EUROPE Sime tours 


for 1907. Inclusive Fares $150 to $1,185. 
Send for illustrated booklets. 
Tours and Tickets Everywhere 


THOS. COOK & SON 
New York (3 offices), Boston, Philadelphia, 
Chicago, Sn Frencisco, Etc. 

135 Offices Abroad 














Old World Tours 


Small, select parties. High class 
throughout. Leisure and comfort. Very 
superior sightseeing. Best steamers and 
hotels. Itineraries on request. Sailing 
May 9 and June 29 for Italy. 

MR. and MRS. EDWARD A. ROBSON, 
80 Warburton Ave., Yonkers, New York 





FIVE MONTHS ABROAD 


Party limited to six will sail for Naples April 6th. 
Shorter tour also arranged for summer months, Fourth 
Season. Address: Miss Dora Johnson, Green Hall, 
The University of Chicago, or Miss Willie C. Johnson, 
714 Poplar St., Memphis, Tennessee. 











Eiaventh Annual 


SPRING AND SUMMER TOUR 
Of Northwest Africa, Sicily, The 
Continent and England! 


enced management, sailing MARCH 16th, 1907. 
Nowhere in The Orient, is the Curious, Fascinat- 
ing and [nteresting 
Life of the Turk, Arab and Moor, 
seen to better advantage, than in 
Algiers, Constantine, Biskra and Tunis !. 
For full particulars address, 
Mr. CHAS. F. PECK, 


SELECT, LIMITED PARTY, under experi- | 














469 West 152d Street, New York. 
EUROP June Tours, 12th Year. Italy, Switzer- 
land, Germany, Austria, Holland. Belgium, 


British Isles, France, including Chateaux of Touraine, 
Spain. Dr. M. M. KUGLER, 426 Walnut St., Cincinnati, O. 


Europe and Orient 


~ 26th season of uninterrupted success, 
( * % 








Comfort and leisure. Thorough sight- 
seeing under expert guidance. Limited 
arties, All arrangements first-class. 
Dr. and Mrs. HOWARD 8S. PAINE, 
148 Ridge St., Glens Falls, N.Y. 








EUROPE, 71 DAYS, $355 


Fifth summer tour; Personally conducted; First 
class, References 


Miss Wilber, 253 B’way, N. Y 





EGYPT AND PALESTINE. 

We offer a late sailing to Alexandria by the S. S. 
Canopic february 23d, to connect with the main party 
under Dr. Dunning. Arrive in Alexandria March 12, 
spend a week in Cairo and vicinity, and leave for Pal- 
estine March 2%th Write for announcement. 

H. W. DUNNING & CO., 14 Beacon St., Boston. 


ING EUROPEAN TOURS 


385 Cumberland Street, 
rooklyn, N 


B i 2s 
ATTRACTIVE TOURS, $198 to $600. 


Select two months’ $ 
EU ROPE Summer Tour, 250 
20 tours at lowest rates from $157 up. British Isles, 
Belgium, Wolland, Franve, Switzerland, Germany, 
Austria, Turkey, Greece and Italy. For details apply 
NOW. Rey. L. D. TEMPLE, Watertown Z, Mass. 

















IDEAL TOUR, $165 
Information Free. and Up 


EUROP J. Paul Craham, 


{OS AUST 
Principal Lawrence School, Pittsburgh. 





EUROP in an AUTOMOBILE 1907 
Few vacancies in small private 
arty. Apply for particulars to Camille 
hurwanger, N. E. Conservatory, Boston. 





June 29 and 29, via Gibraltar. 65 

EUROPE to 87 days. Also Ang, 17. 9th 
eee year, Map; illustrated books. 

JAPAN-CHINA $ private tour ; experienced leader, 

W. A. JOHNSON 917 Madison Ave., Baltimore, Md. 





73 Letters from an American 

YO U R music student abroad, depict- 

LOVI N fy ing her experiences in studying 

under Moskowski and others 

N ELL 99 in Paris, Vienna, and other 

* places. Full of tender pathos. 

12 mo, $1.00. Funk & Wagnalls Company, 
44-60 E, 23d Street, New York. 


Readers of THE LITERARY DIGEST are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 








RAYMOND ano 


WHITCOMB'S TOURS 


ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED, 





A party of limited numbers will leave San Francisco 
March 8, on the steamer Mongolia, for a 


CRAND TOUR 


—TO— 


JAPAN AND CHINA 


IN THE CHERRY BLOSSOM SEASON 


The outward and return voyages will be via Honolulu 
The tour through Japan will be more comprehensive 
than is usually made, an¢ there will be longer sojourns 
at the chief cities and points of interests. In China 
there will be visits to Hong Kong, Macao, and the 
great city of Canton, : : 

California Tours, January 29, February 7, 12 and 28, 
and in March and April. i it: 


Mexico Tour, February 7. Railway and Steam- 
ship Tickets to all points, y team 


Send for Illustrated Japan circular, also other circulars, 
RAYMOND & WHITCOMB Co. 

25 Union Sq., NewYork. 1005 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 

306 Washington Street, next to Cld South Church, Boston. 

Park Bldg., Pittsburgh. 216 W. Fourth St., Los Angeles, 

Monadnock Building, Market Street, San Francisco. 


<> 
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» Direct from New York to this 
beautiful island. Then around 
it, with one or two days’ stop at 
the interesting places. Magnifi- 
cent steamers afford most elaborate hotel 
accommodations for the entire trip. All 
outside staterooms. Special tourist rate 
$140, including every expense. Weekly 
sailings. Booklets free upon request. 


The New York and Porto Rico 
Steamship Co., 12 Broadway, N. Y. 


or RAYMOND AND WHITCOMB CO., 
25 Union Square, N. Y. 





We have secured the 
Magnificent Steam 
Yacne ot the M.diterranean Yachting 
Club for our Greek Cruises the coming 
Spring and Summer. This yacht is ideally 
adagend to our purpose and doubles the 
value of the Cruise without increasing the 
price. 

Spring Cruise sails March 30 in charge of 
Dr. Willard and Dr. Babcock. 
BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 

19 Trinity Place, Boston 


G. K. Travel-Tours 


Europe by Train or Auto 
Spring and Summer Tours from 8280. 


Automobiling in England, «tc. 
Summer Tours: Alaska, Canada, Califor- 
nia, Yellowstone Park. Write for Booklets. 
CILLESPIE & KINPORTS, 
3 West 29th St., New York. 
1225 Green St., Philadelphia. 
Europe, Egypt. 


ee eee ere : 
PALESTIN Oriental tour. t oie 
ter. Delightful season. 78to 95 days. oe 


to $620. Rev. Ray Allen, Rochester, N. 





—S 








“Tinrere on.84 2 Day” C. N. Hood’s 
independent little book that tells you 
just how to ‘*go it alone” and take a 15-day 
tour, every expense for $288. Postpaid, 50c. 
Rolling Stone Club, 39 Bell Bldg., Medina, N. Y. 





ALGONQUIN HOTEL Yizcinia: 


Modern throughout. European Plan. Excellent Cafe, 
Cars to Jamestown Exposition Grounds pass door. 


IBLE LANDS: RECENT 

ol EXPLORATIONS. Just the 
book to instruct and confirm t 

Rible-class student. 12 mo, 50 cents. 
Funk & Wagnalls Company, New York. 
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THE LITERARY DIGEST 


Can You Answer 






The Questions of Your Child ? 


Starting with the wide-eyed child of four, whose 
mind is only beginning to unfold, all the way to the 
scholar—information that is absolutely accurate is 
the most important thing in life. 

Who has counted the myriad questions of a child? 

What father or mother has found it possible to 
answer, accurately, half those questions? Probably 


been told them at home. 

In one of the recent magazines a professor of liter- 
ature gave a startling account of the inaccurate an- 
swers returned during an examination of second and 
third year girls of a prominent college. Questions 


answer. Such questions as: 


To what century did Keats belong? 

Give Shakespeare’s Century? 

Who wrote Hypatia? 

What was the nationality of Spenser? 
What was his greatest work? 

Who wrote the ‘‘ The Bridge of Sighs?’’ 


When did the reign of the Doges cease, over 
Venice. 


The same state of half-knowledge exists in politics, 
science, business, trade. 

The world’s knowledge has been so augmented 
during the thirty years just past, that no mind can 


One hundred thousand subjects are thoroughly covered in the 
16,329 pages. There are 7ooo illustrations, many of them richly colored 
for more comprehensive explanation of the text. 





The more learned the scholar, the more he leans 
on his books of reference. 

Yet all books of reference, all text books, have been 
inadequate because the knowledge they contain is so 
scattered that it requires days, sometimes, to prove a 
single fact—to-day there is but one publication that 
covers the entire scale of human knowledge accu- 
rately — the New International Encyclopedia. 


Starting at the very beginning — all that is known 
of history, all that is known of science, all that is 
known of religion, is included within its volumes. 


Every proven fact regarding the movements and 
development of man, his attempts, his achievements, 
are all set down with mathematical precision, and so 
tabulated ihat within a minute you may refer to all 
that is known on the subject you have in mind. 


It is the only publication in English that brings 


| this proven knowledge down to the present. 


It is the only encyclopedia that has been written, 
edited, proved and published since thirty years ago. 

It has been bought by over 5000 schools, colleges 
and libraries —as their final book of reference. No 
one can afford to waste the time of children, of 
students, of business men by using any less recent 
authority — for no other encyclopedia in America 
has been entirely made within thirty years of this 
one. This one has been entirely made during the 
past four years. 

The New International. Encyclopedia can be 
bought on such convenient terms that to be without 
it is a privation, and when you have it you have the 
one accurate publication that tells of the most recent © 
developments of all branches of knowledge. 














We Will Send Free 


our 25c question book, containing a list of questions to 
which everybody ought to know the answers, and which 
shows the need of an accurate anthority in every household, 


Besides this, we will forward immediately upon receipt of the coupon attached, 
properly filled out, specimen pages and illustrations of the New International Encyclo- 
pxdia showing the scope of the work, and explaining the easy-payment plan by which 
you can secure the complete work without a large initial expenditure. It takes but a 
minute to fill out the coupon. Mail it Zo-day and you will receive these two books by 
return mail. 


Dodd, Mead & Co., Publishers, 


372 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Readers of THE LITERARY DIGEST are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, Pubs., 372 Fifth Ave , New York. 

Gentiemen — Please send, without cost to me, 
your pamphlet, descriptive of the New International Encyclo- 
pedia, with specimen pages, colored plates, maps and information 
regarding prices and easy-payment ae ; also your 25-cent Question 
Booklet, free, as per your offer in this magazine. 


Occupation ......0.sceccscvccccveccevccsecvecccceoucscesesocunce 
SivCOE coke cp edocs cedicceunceseubencentatnbsenesecemmelwaeeaes 
Post Office..... alesis as'b ose a:e ela Sele Goin earg sie ¢-neteneel said Gaatneaneres 


B-1-Lir. Die. 
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BOOKS FOR PHYSICIANS | 


ae 








en 
—— 


THE 


PREVENTION OF DISEASE 


This work presents the latest opinion and th. 

clusively demonstrated fact on the prevention ‘of — 

important form of human disease. It ig written b' 

oe ¢ tebe reputation. With introduc. 
on by H. TIMBRELL BULSTRODE, M.D. i ‘i 

cloth, 1081 pp. $7.50. oe See ie Sy ; 


SUPERSTITION IN MEDICINE 


A history of the erroneous ideas and f 
regard to sickness and its cure, 





anciful beliefs wit 

that have prevailed in the 

Rome to the present time, 

35 ae translation from 
3 us L, Salinger, 

the pan, oapeee ger. 12mo, cloth, 


THE Psycic TREATMENT 


, OF Nervous Disorpers 
The Home Li fe O f To-Day ae omtenen ft peng of psychic treatment of 


specialization and practice in this branch of medion at 

Dr. Pau Du Bois, translated by Smith Ely Jelliffe. 
: 9 Es N "pied Koactoneeed bad ag ta tele g M.D., from the authors 
With its surroundings of comfort, elegance and refinement, is full Pe ee ee ee: 


of promise for the rising generation. In these homes of ‘“Cul- Carsonic Acip Gas IN MEBICINE 
ture,” in the only true sense of the word, the daughter of the A scientific treatise on the healing qualities of carbonic: 
heart and home has zo “finished her education” by graduating from a ene ne 
school or college; the ambitious son has not by a few years in the 


University or “Tech” mastered the sum total of human knowledge; PHYSICIAN VS. BACTERIOLOGIST : 


This volume embraces Rosenbach’s discussion on clini- ig 
but both are still learning, both still continue to supplement their 





co-bacteriologic and hygienic problems based on original tie 
investigations, representiny the contest against the over- : 
growth of bacteriology. By Prof. O. ROSENBACH, M.D. 
12mo, Cloth, 455 pp. $1.50 net. 


education with the good companionship of books, and especially 
that best of all helpers, even in the best-equipped library in the ELECTRO-DIAGNOSIS AND 
land—the handy, compact, concise, authoritative and complete 


crystalization of the world’s knowledge— ELECTRO- THERAPEUTICS 


The contents include a clear and concise explanation of 


the principles of electricity, and the latest research as to 
9 e the physiological effects of electricity upon the human 
body. By Dr. Topy Coun, Nerve Specialist, Berlin. 8 

Plates, 39 Cuts. 8vo, Cloth. $2.00. 


In practical time-saving features, the New Chambers stands NERVES IN ORDER 
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. ° . . ° Or the maintenance of health. The latest scientific knowl- 
alone among the half-dozen voluminous publications ofits kind. | The sgmplete set of the edge upon the entire realm of physical and mental health, 
Each article is concisely treated, with many cross-references mech ops ey po = “gi 60 postpaid, ee ee ee 
to related subjects, thus avoiding duplication and making iteasy | 7 34 inches. The set 
° 4 ° weighs 65 pounds, and 
to find all the collateral information needed. Nohunting forsup- | ails a two-foot ‘shelf. NERVES ih DISORDER 
° Every line is printed 
plementary facts—no harking back to out- | trom new type. The : 
: + This book ks to dispel ignorance regarding all func- i 
grown datafrom reprints. The NewCham- | fait, fuss ets are tional herve diseases and to-set forth the most advanced FY 
4 4 ° 4 4 inde and valuable scientific nec es for succe! u reating a 
bers is compact,timely and complete initself. | mous Mppineott bind: these troubles. By eT. SCHOFIELD, M.D., MRCS. | ~ 8 
There are one hundred o1 more beauti- leather. Each set has 12mo, Cloth, 218 pp. $1.50. 4 
si gold leaf lettering on e 
fully colored maps, verified from the latest the | back, with head- A 
. . . i id 
authoritative sources. The Atlas alone is | DuyicPeame™” °™4 THE FORCE OF MIND a 
worth more than the price of the entire set. The action of the mind in ithe, cause and cure of many ka 
s rom new and scien- 
Write for our complete pamphlet of colored plates including maps and fae Sanibina, with engqestions for the practical use of 
specimen pages sent FREE, or copy the form below if you wish to take this knowledge by physicians and laymen. By A. T. 
immediate advantage of this offer. SCHOFIELD, M.D., M.R.C.S.E. 12mo, Cloth, 347 pp. $2.00. 
J B, LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Washington Square, Philadelphia, Pa. L. D. 1-26-07 . 
; ape yi may — $2.00, for aes send ee carriage prepaid, one com- SPRINGS OF CHARACTER 
plete set of the New ambers’s Encyclopedia, in half Russia binding. If I am i 
satisfied with it, I agree to send you $3.00 within five days of its receipt, and $3.00 Tide werk gives the leteet octentile te sod 
a month for fifteen months afterward, making $50.ooaltogether. If I am not satisfied, tance of pe De en and the soundest principles for its de- 
I will return the books to you within five days of their receipt, at your expense, and velopment. By A. T. SCHOFIELD, M.D., M.R.C.S.E. 8vo, 
you are to refund me my $2.00. Cloth, 259 pp. $1.50 
anaes THE UNCONSCIOUS MIND 
a —— As’ Ay —_ ory apmnerie, hd the mind one —— ain 
ic i , containin: e latest scien- 
FOR PHYSICIANS tine research on this topic. By A. T. SCHOFIELD, M.D., 
ace Tene wo Oe ete etdakia| 
g IL D 
STORIES IN GENESIS a By Famed rts Sata = ef ANDBOOK OF EDICAL 
; are very valuable and interesting little book. ere is 0 G : 
Read Prof. McFadyen s article in food for thought in, above, below, and all around every AND RTHOPEDIC YMNASTICS 4 
“ta faa : : ; ‘ 
THE HOMILETIC REVIEW malities ~ tooo. The principles and application of Swedish gymnastics, 
: 7 . massage, and orthopedics, with descriptions of many 
FOR FEBRU AR Y FUNK & WAGNALLS C MPANY, New York cases of illness, helped or cured by gymnastic treatment. 
By ANDERS WIDE, M.D. 8vo, Cloth, 382 pp. Illus. $3.00 net. 
30c per copy, $3.00 for a year. 
1S YOUR WIFE A CLUBWOMAR? A BRIEF OF NEGROSCOPY 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY If so let her read Ellis Parker Butler’s Sueaiies ied ti ivi 
i ise manual of medical information giving 
44-60 E. 23d St., New York THE INCUBATOR BABY 5 ee, ee dae all practical facts connected with the 
““An amusing account of the upbringing of an incu- study, diagnosis, techni and medico-legal aspects of a 
bator baby by a club of women who thought them- Ss examination. By GusTAV SCHMIDT, M.D. 
IN THE CELTIC PAST. Irish legends, mythology | selves scientists on the subject of infant growth. The ocket size. 16mo, Leather, 186 pp. $1.00. 


and folk-lore, by ANNA Macmanus (Ethna Carberry). | story is bright and original.’’ Post-Intelligencer, Seat- 
12mo, cloth, 120 pages. 75c. Funk & Wagnalls Com-| tle, Wash. 75 cents. Bookstores, or 


pany, Pubs., New York. FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., NEW YORK 
Readers of ‘(HE LITERARY DIGEST are asked to mention the puDiication when writing to advertisers. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., NEW YORK 
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gees ANOTHER FINE OFFER = 


Out From The Heart 


A Sequel to ‘As a Man Thinketh”’ 
By JAMES ALLEN . 


An unusual little volume dealing with the 
Philosophy of Right Living without fear 
or favor. Some say it excels “As a Man 
Thinketh.” Here are the contents: 

The Heart and the Life. The Nature 
and Power of Mind. Formation of Habit. 
Doing and Knowing. First Steps in the 
Higher Life. Mental Conditions and 
Their Effects. Exhortation. 


TEN CENTS fir soor 
THE BOOK 

and age ineeen ry THE BUSINESS FRILOSO- 
t -page magazine, edi yy 

i le el lige The’ Sheldon School) and 


loaded to the brim with inspiration for the man 
who works with hand or brain. Send your order now. 


The Science Press, 1502 The Republic, Chicago 











Paths to Power 


BY FLOYD B. WILSON 


CONTENTS 
One’s Atmosphere 
Growt 
A Psychic Law in Student Work 
Unfoldment 
Power : How to Attain It 
Harmony 


The Assertion of the I 
The Tree of Knowledge—-of Good and Evil 
Conditions 
Faith 
Back of Vibrations 
Wasted Mnergy 
Something About Genius 
Shakespeare : How He Told His Secret in the 
“Dream” and the ‘‘ Tempest’’ 
12mo, Cloth, on approval, $1.00. 


R. F. FENNO & COMPANY, 18 E. 17th St., N.Y. 

















A BOOK WORTH BUYING 


HEALTH THROUGH 
SELF-CONTROL 


IN THINKING, BREATHING, EATING: 


By WILLIAM ANTHONY SPINNEY, A. M. 
$1.20 net. $1.30 postpaid. * 


A well-known teacher of physical culture puts the 

result of years of study and observation into the most 

ractical and valuable aid to healthful and happy 
iving yet published. 


LOTHROP, LEE @ SHEPARD CO., Boston 














WHAT DID Pretty hard to tell nowadays unless you 
have some authoritative, handy guide to 


hi , ff 1 
JEFFERSON pedia® is the most useful and authentic 








work. It not only tells what he said, but 
SAY? why, when and where, all arranged in a 
—— time-saving way. Let us tell you about 


this important work. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, New York and London. 





$13.00 VALVE FOR $5.00 


HOUSE AND GARDEN, year’s subscription - - - $3.00 


The Magazine AMERICAN COUNTRY HOMES AND THEIR GARDENS, 
a magnificent work equivalent to any book sold at $10.00 


Total value, “$13.00 








































‘House | 
Ht “rGaraen , S - | Off We will send current 
i” * Ae me pecia er issue of House and 


Garden and copy of American Country Homes 


and Their Gardens prepaid for examination. If 
satisfactory remit $5.00; if not, return at our expense. 


House @ Garden 


is the most beautifully illustrated and printed monthly 
magazine in America. Brimful of practical plans and 
ideas for both house and garden. Architects’ and land- 
scape gardeners’ plans are reproduced and made avail- 
able for the general reader. Every phase of artistic 
interior decoration is shown by photographic reproduc- 
Issued monthly, $3.00 a year tions. If you are building a house, decorating a room, 
or fixing up your garden or lawn, House and Gar- 
den will instruct you how to make one dollar do the 
The Book work of two. It will earn its subscription price many 
times over, no matter what home it goes into. 


Ngee AmericanCountryHomes 
AMERICAN COUNTRY HOMES and Their Gardens 


GARDENS A magnificerit new subscription work, edited by John 
Cordis Baker, with introduction by Donn Barber. Four 
hundred and twenty superb photographic illustrations 
(many full page) of the most attractive estates in the 
country, both large and small—houses, interiors and 
gardens. These have been selected from all parts of 
the United States, and are the masterpieces of the fore- 
most architects and landscape gardeners. For those 
about to build, or lay out their grounds, this book is a 
veritable mine of practical suggestions; and it is just 
Equal of any book sold at $10.00 as invaluable to those who desire to redecorate their 
: homes and improve their gardens. It is a sump- 

tuous ornament for any library. 
Bound in handsome cloth, with gold and ink stamping, 226 pages, frontispiece in 
colors. This book weighs over 4 pounds, and costs 35 cents to mail. It was made 
to be worth $10.00, and even at this price is the best book of its kind ever published, 


Special Offer: Cut off the coupon, sign your 


* name andaddress and mailit to 
us, WITHOUT MONEY. We will immediately ship you 
“American Country Homes and Their Gardens’’ and 
copy of current issue of “House and Garden.” 
If the book and magazine are satisfactory, 
remit $5.00 within 5 days, or return the 
book at our expense. 


The John C. Winston Co. 


1006 Arch Street, Philadelphia 
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| . WHITE LIMOUSINES 


| Te addition to touring car and runabout bodies, the wonderful new Model 
| “G” and Model “H” White Steam Cars are provided with limousine 
| bodies of the most luxurious type. The White limousines are by far the most 
desirable cars of their class because the quality of absolute noiselessness of oper- 
ation is particularly desirable in a limousine, for the reason that in any car 
with a closed body the noise made by the mechanism is much more noticeable 
and annoying than in an open vehicle. 

Another desirable feature of the White limousine is that its speed responds 


instantly to the throttle, making it by far the easiest to guide safely and speed 
ily through the crowded city streets. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE KINGSTON EARTHQUAKE. 


INGSTON’S disaster convinces many papers that a critical 
K period in the shrinking of the earth’s crust has been 
reached. It is about a year anda half since an earthquake des- 
troyed eighteen villages in Calabria, Italy, sacrificing thousands 
of lives. A few months later the earth heaved in Ecuador, a 
monster tidal-wave devastated the city of Esmeralda, and four 
small islands off Port Limones sank out of sight. Close upon the 
heels of this shake-up came the 


sea. The tropic rains have brought down from the heights detri- 
tus which tends to accumulate at and just beyond the sea-line. 
Thus a broad alluvial plain has been formed, resting on the steep 
slope from mountain-top to sea-bottom, and once in a while this 
unsecured mass of earth slips down a little, just enough to make 
it stable again for a few or many decades. After all, Kingston 
is safe enough as a place of residence.” 


The American, of the same city, goes more fully into the 
matter: i 


“Similar subsidences following great earthquakes have been 
observed in many cases before. At the terrible Lisbon earth- 
quake the quays along the har- 








earthquake in the island of For- 
mosa, which levied its toll of 
thousands of human lives. 
Then, with little interval be- 
tween, the great cities of San 
Francisco and Valparaiso were 
razed to the ground by seismic 
convulsions. Since then Stock- 
holm has been gently rocked by 
an earthquake, and the instru- 
ments at Apia have recorded a 
submarine shock “that for vio- 
lence,” say the despatches, “ has 
not been equaled so far as the 
registries of instruments go.” 
“The last yearand a half,” says 
the New York 7yribune, “will 
probably go down to history as 
one of the most disastrous pe- 
riods for earthquake activity in 
the records of the human race.” 

Details of Kingston’s catas- 
trophe, as far as they can be un- 
raveled at present from conflict- 


‘ing press despatches, tell a story 


such as the past year has made only too familiar. We read of the 
sudden tremor of the earth while the daytime traffic was busiest, the 
collapse of buildings, the artificial night caused by the dust-choked 
atmosphere, and the fire sweeping irresistibly among the wreck- 
age. The killed, it appears, are chiefly negroes. Reports differ 
as to the number of fatalities, estimates ranging from less than 
five hundred to more than a thousand. A striking feature of the 
disaster is found in the repeated rumor that the whole city is in 
danger of slipping into the sea—a fate which long ago befell its 
neighbor, Port Royal. It appears that the docks have already 
sunk, but the New York 77mes sees little cause for panic in the 
fact. We there read: ; 


“The danger at Kingston has apparently little or nothing to do 
with present volcanic action. The island, like so many others in 
the West Indies, consists of a mountain forced up from the deep 








A PORTION OF KINGSTON, SHOWING PREVAILING TYPE OF HOUSES. 


= bor edge sank beneath the sea, 
ee : carrying with them many ves- 
os sels that were moored there and 

drowning \thousands of people. 

In one of the great Calabrian 

earthquakes the ground over a 
' vast area sank to such a degree 

that hundreds of small lakes and 

morasses were formed. In the 
earthquakes around Madrid, 
and in the Mississippi Valley in 
1812,an immense extent of ter- 

ritory sank many feet, and a 

temporary and local reversal of 

the current of the Mississippi 
was produced by this sudden 
change of level. 

“ These sinkings are the result 
of what geologists call an ‘in- 
throw,’ occurring in the rocks 
beneath the surface. The ef- 
fect is to leave the superin- 
cumbent strata unsupported, 
and they sink down into the 
cavity beneath. The general 
cause of the inthrows and sub- 
sidences is the shrinkage of the 
nucleus of the globe, through 
cooling. As it shrinks it leaves 

the crust above supported mainly by its own rigidity, and then, 
wherever lines of weakness exist, like that running through the 
Caribbean Sea, a breakdown is liable to occur. 

“On the other hand, in certain localities there appears to be a 
tendency of the earth’s crust to rise instead of sinking after an 
earthquake. This is notably the case off the west coast of South 
America. Whenever there has been a great earthquake there the 
coast has been observed to be lifted, sometimes to the extent of 
many feet. Since the Valparaiso earthquake of last August ob- 
servations have shown a rise of as much as twelve feet along 
some parts of the coast. But whethey the result is a rising ora 
sinking of the crust, the general cause is believed to be the same, 
namely, the shrinkage of the interior and the consequent buckling 
of the outer shell of the earth as it settles upon the shrunken 
nucleus.” 








Many papers recall Kingston’s long list of earlier misfortunes, 
and the New York Journal of Commerce goes so far as to suggest 
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that “it may be well to consider whether a harbor on a more stable 
part of the coast can not be made available for commercial and 
naval purposes.” Says the New York Evening Mail, however: 
“ Jamaica negroes havea proverb that, ‘if snakes bite you, when 
you see a lizard you run.’ But it is not so with the West Indian 
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From stereograph, copyrighted, 1906, by H. C. White & Co., New York. 
HARBOR STREET, KINGSTON, 


fatalistic philosophers. Oft burned, they do not seem to dread 
the fire. What Kingston has done in the past it will do again. 
None of the people of the island of perfect beauty will be fright- 
ened into exile. Kingston is a very phenix among cities and has 
the habit of renascence. 

“ Thrice swept by fire, thrice laid waste by hurricanes, and thrice 
shattered by earthquakes of extreme severity, its people always 
have set calmly to work rebuilding a still fairer city upon the ruins 
of the one wrecked. Wonder that folk cling to their homes upon 
the slopes of Vesuvius, Mont Pelée, and Mauna Laoand that un- 
easiness is absent from the minds of men in San Francisco and 
Valparaiso may well cease when the history of Kingston is read. 

“ Near the Jamaican city stands.a tombstone shown to all tour- 
ists. It tells of a seventeenth-century worthy named Galdy, who 
was swallowed by the earth when the first shock came on the day 
of Port Royal’s death. Butasecond quake caused the ground 
that had closed over the engulfed Galdy to reopen. The shock 
shot him high in air and cast him intothesea. He swam to safety 
and lived forty years after, a hale old man. 

“Galdy’s fortune will be Kingston’s. The plight of its people 
calls for sympathy and prompt aid from this country as well as 
England. But the temper of the people has been proved in the 
past, and Kingston again will be a capital of beauty ina land of 
unsurpassed charm.” 

First aid from outside was rendered by two American battle- 
ships under Rear-Admiral Davis, who hastened to render such 
help as he could “for the’ cause,” to quote his own words, “ of 
common humanity.” The unforeseen result of his prompt and 
friendly action was an incident deplored alike by the American 
and the English press. Governor Swettenham, after thanking 
Admiral Davis for the assistance given and offered, requested him 
“to reembark the working party and all parties which your kind- 
ness prompted you to land.” 


goes on to Say in part: 


The Governor’s surprizing letter 


“It is no longer a question of humanity; all the dead died days 
ago, and the work of giving them burial is merely one of conve- 
ae 

“TI believe the police surveillance of the city is adequate for the 
protection of private property. I may remind your Excellency 
that not long ago it was discovered that thieves had lodged in and 
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pillaged the residence of some New York millionaire during his 
absence in the summer ; but this would not have justified a British 
Admiral landing anarmed party and assisting the New York police.” 

The New York 7Zimes characterizes Governor Swettenham’s 
course as “ inexplicable,” and the incident as “ most unpleasant,” 
while its namesake of London finds no excuse for him unless it be 
that he was “unstrung by the terrible events.” The Governor 
“made a deplorable blunder,” says the London Daily Mail; and 
“deplorable” is the adjective used by practically all the London 
papers. “Should Swettenham’s action be as inexcusable as ap- 
pears,” says The Daily Express,“ the Government would do well 
to supersede him and offer diplomatic regrets to Washington 
without delay.” 


[January 26, 





THE LIMITED SUBSIDY BILL. 


BY throwing overboard the cause of cargo subvention, and re- 

taining only the provision for a mail subsidy,a ship-subsidy 
bill has at last won its way past the Committee on Merchant 
Marine, and is now waiting to learn its fate from the House. Its 
friends and its enemies alike anticipate that a stiff battle will be 
waged around it. The compromise measure, known as the Lit- 
tauer Limited Subsidy bill, provides for seven subsidies. These 
are for lines of steamers to ply between the Atlantic coastand Rio 
and Argentina; from a port on the Gulf coast to Colon; froma 
port on the west coast of the United States to Panama, Peru, and 
Chile; from a port on the Pacific coast to Japan, China, and the 
Philippines; and from San Francisco to Hawaii, Samoa, and 
Australia. The appropriations called for aggregate $3.750,000, 
to be apportioned among the several proposed lines according to 
the length of the route and other considerations. A naval reserve 
clause gives the Government the right to use any ships that may 
be built under the provisions of the act as part of its military 
force upon the high seas. The Littauer bill is approved by the 
President and the Speaker, and a dispatch from Washington 
states that members from the Middle West who have always op- 
posed a subsidy bill are “rapidly coming around” to the support 
of the measure in what the New York Commercial calls its “ emas- 
culated” form. The Springfield Repudb/ican thinks that it may be 
defended “ not merely as warding off a worse policy, but to some 
degree upon its merits.” It goes on to say: 

“It is highly desirable as a matter of general public interest 
that a direct and expeditious mail service should be established 
between United States ports and South America and the Orient. 
This would be not only helpful to trade, but helpful to the promo- 
tion of closer and more friendly political relations with these other 
countries. If such a service can not be had without liberal pay- 
ments from the Government for mail carriage, then the Govern- 
ment may well make such payments....... 

“We must not forget, however, that closer commercial relations 
with outside countries depend far more upon concessions in tariff 
taxes than upon any subsidy concessions. It is wasteful folly to 
undertake the stimulation of exterior trade with any country 
through subsidy payments to steamship lines when maintaining 
all the time high customs taxes on the trade which the subsidized 
lines would bring in. One consideration to be urged in favor of 
the mail payments provided by the House bill is that they will 
tend to create a shipping and commercial interest hostile to the 
continuance of the present tariff policy.” 

The New York Evening Post points out a possible embarrass- 
ment that may result from the passage of the bill: 

“The bill appears to contemplate the building of new vessels 
and the establishing of new lines, but gives no guaranty that the 
subsidy will not be paid to those already in existence. Indeed, 
the description of the trans-Pacific routes is ingeniously made so 
as to fit the present Hill and Harriman linesof steamships. How 
will Congress like to see the President prosecuting Harriman as a 
law-defying railway magnate, and at the same moment urging a 
gift to him out of the Treasury?” 

The Boston Hera/d thinks thatif the Littauer bill becomes law 
“the movement to enlarge its scope will promptly begin, and, the 
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KEEPING WARM WITHOUT FUEL IN THE NORTHWEST. 
—McWhorter in the St. Paul Dispatch. 


THE FUEL FAMINE IN -CARTOON, 


principle having been conceded, all the interests coveting direct 
bounty from the Treasury will never rest until they get it.” It is 
a case, warns 7he Herald, of “ beware the entrance of the camel’s 
nose into the tent.” “The bill ought to be fought from start to 
finish,” says the Philadelphia Record. The New York Sun, while 
admitting that the word subsidy “has had an ugly significance in 
the past, due to some unpleasant associations,” urges that the 
country can afford the experiment in the moderate form now sug- 
gested. “The results,” it adds, “may reward a hundredfold the 
exercise of a little courage and common sense at this time.” 

The New York Journal of Commerce and the Philadelphia 
Inquirer voice the two extremes of opinion in regard to the ship- 
subsidy idea. Says Zhe Journal of Commerce: 


“While some are no doubt honestly deluded with the idea that 
this scheme is for the benefit of the American merchant marine as 
a desirable national institution and for the upbuilding of an ad- 
vantageous foreign trade to the profit of our industries, it is in 
fact a scheme for giving combinations of capital a bonus out of 
the public treasury by which they may profit but from which our 
foreign trade will derive no benefit whatever. Stript of disguise 
and pretense it is sheer graft, and if the people can not be made 
to realize it now they will learn it by experience in time, provided 
the schemers succeed in their purpose. It is to be hoped that the 
public, which has thus far looked on with apathy, will be aroused 
to an appreciation of what is going on and that there is intelli- 
gence, integrity, and courage enough among their representatives 
to defeat the crafty and grafty game.” 


Says Zhe /nguirer, on the other hand: 


“ A vast country which should be the finest and richest kind of 
a field for the extension of the markets of the United States is 
practically in the hands of Europe, for the sole reason that all 
maritime nations, with the single exception of our own, take great 
interest in building up commerce through subsidies. 

“There was a time when our shipping led the world. To-day 
we are a nonentity on the ocean, and Congress is directly responsi- 
ble for hauling down the American flag from the mast-head. 

“We are paying annually upward of two hundred million dollars 
to foreign ships for transporting our passengers and our freight, 
whereas with a little enterprise on the part of Congress, we might 
be saving a very large portion of this tremendous outgo and culti- 
vating new territory. 

“It is a burning shame and a disgrace to the nation that we 
occupy such a Jowly position when the remedy is so plain.” 
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IT’s COLD IN THE NORTHWEST ROOM. 
—Wilder in the Chicago Record-Herald. 


CLEARING UP THE BROWNSVILLE MYSTERY. 


HE plot of that prolonged serial, “The Shooting Up of 
Brownsville,” which has been mystifying the public for sev- 
eral months, sheds something of its mystery in the latest official 
chapter as set down by the incisive pen of President Roosevelt. 
It will be remembered that the ingenious contributions of the 
Constitutional League and of Senator Foraker had left the story 
so involved that the reader was in doubt as to whether negro sol- 
diers of the American Army had wantonly killed and maimed 
American citizens in the town of Brownsville, or whether certain 
of the townsmen themselves, disguised as soldiers, had resorted to 
this expedient in order to bring ‘odium upon the colored troops, 
whose presence in the town they fiercely resented. Of late, how- 
ever, the center of interest had shifted to the floor of the United 
States Senate where the Brownsville incident and the subsequent 
dismissal “ without honor” of the three troops implicated afforded 
occasion for a vigorous Republican attack upon the President, 
while Democratic Southern Senators, in some instances urged on 
by resolutions passed by their several State legislatures, rushed 
to the defense. The case of Senator Tillman was an exception. 
His home legislature passed a resolution indorsing the action of 
the President, but this in no way deterred the Senator from South 
Carolina from supporting Senator Foraker in his demand fora 
Senatorial investigation. Even his assertion that the dismissal 
of the troops was “nothing more nor less than a lynching” is not 
interpreted as a defense of Mr. Roosevelt. 

A remarkable dispatch from Baton Rouge, La., to the New 
York 7ribune tells of the formal indorsement of the President’s. 
action by the National Industrial Order of America, whose mem- 
bership consists of fifty thousand negroes. 

The President’s second message—which closes the Brownsville 
incident as far as the public is concerned, say most of the papers, 
while a few assert that it only makes more evident the need fora 
Senatorial investigation—presents to the Senate the new evidence 
gathered by Milton D. Purdy and Major A. P. Blocksom. In 
addition to maps and photographs illustrating the scene of the 
rioting, the message was accompanied by a cigar-box containing 
empty rifle-shells, ball cartridges, a cartridge-clip, steel-jacketed 
bullets, and pieces of metal “ resembling bent tin.” The new evi- 
dence consists of the sworn depositions of some fifty persons. 
From these depositions we learn that fourteen eye-witnesses 
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testified that they saw the assailants, or some of them, at varying 
distances, and that they were negro troops; that two others saw 
some of the assailants and testified that they were soldiers; that 
four others testified that the voices of the men who did the shoot- 
ing were the voices of negroes ; that about twenty-five others gave 
testimony corroborating the testimony of those who saw or heard 
the shooters. Says the President: 


“ The testimony of these eye- and ear-witnesses would establish 
beyond all possibility of contradiction the fact that the shooting 
was committed by ten or fifteen or more of the negro troops from 
the garrison, and this testimony of theirs would be amply sufficient 


in itself if not a cartridge or a bullet had been found; exactly as. 


the bullets and cartridges that were found would have established 
the guilt of the troops even had nota single eye-witness seen them 
or other witness heard them. 

“ The testimony of the witnesses and the position of the bullet- 
holes show that fifteen or twenty of the negro troops gathered 
inside the fort, and that the first shots fired into the town were 
fired from within the fort, some of them at least from the upper 
galleries of the barracks. 

“The testimony further shows that the troops then came out 
over the walls, some of them perhaps going through the gate, and 
advanced a distance of three hundred yards or thereabouts into 
the town. . ... It is out of the question that the fifteen or twenty 
men engaged in the assault could have gathered behind the wall 
of the fort, begun firing, some of them on the porches of the bar- 
racks, gone out into the town, fired 1. the neighorhood of two 
hundred shots in the town, and then returned—the total time oc- 
cupied from the time of the first shot to the time of their return 
being somewhere in the neighborhood of ten minutes—without 
many of their comrades knowing what they had done. Indeed, 
the fuller details as established by the additional evidence taken 
since I last communicated with the Senate make it likely that 
there were very few, if any, of the soldiers dismissed who could 
have been ignorant of what occurred. It is well-nigh impossible 
that any of the non-commissioned officers who were at the bar- 
racks should not have known what occurred.” 


Of the suggestion that the shooting was done by citizens of 
Brownsville anxious to discredit, and in that way rid themselves 
of, the negro soldiers, the President says: 


“This theory supposes that the assailants succeeded in obtain- 
ing the uniform of the negrosoldiers; that before starting on their 
raid they got over the fence of the fort unchallenged and without 
discovery by the negro troops; opened fire on the town from 
within the fort; that they blacked their faces so that at least four- 
teen eye-witnesses mistook them for negroes; that they disguised 
their voices so that at least six witnesses who heard them speak 
mistook their voices as being those of negroes. They were not 
Mexicans, for they were heard by various witnesses to speak in 
English. The weapons they used were Springfield rifles, for the 
ammunition which they used was that of the Springfield rifle and 
no other, and could not have been used in any gun in Texas or 
any part of the Union or in Mexico, or in any other part of the 
world, save only in the Springfield now used by the United States 
troops, including the negro troops in the garrison at Brownsville, 
and by no other persons save these troops—a weapon which had 
only been in use by the United States troops for some four or five 
months prior to the shooting in question, and which is not in the 
possession of private citizens.” 


But the passage in the President’s message that attracts most 
attention is his admission that in barring the dismissed soldiers 
from all civil employment he went beyond his constitutional au- 
thority. The admission is made in these words: 


“T am now satisfied that the effect of my order dismissing these 
men without honor was not to bar them from all civil employment 
under the Government, and therefore that the part of the order 
which consisted of a declaration to this effect was lacking in valid- 
ity, and I have directed that such portion be revoked.” 


For the rest, he asserts, “ the order was within my discretion, 
under the Constitution and the laws, and can not be reviewed or 
reversed save by another executive order. The facts did not 
merely warrant the action I took—they rendered such action im- 
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perative unless I was to prove false to my.sworn duty.” And he 
adds: “If any one of the men discharged hereafter shows to my 
satisfaction that he is clear of guilt or of shielding the guilty, I 
will take what action is warranted; but the circumstances | have 
above detailed most certainly put upon any such man the burden 
of thus clearing himself.” 

The President’s acknowledgment of error calls forth general 
commendation from the press. “It strengthens, not weakens 
him,” asserts the New York Hera/d (Ind.). “The President's 
position is unassailable,” thinks the Scranton 7ruth(Rep.). “The 


- people are with him, and not with Foraker and the negroes,” says 


the Atlanta ews (Dem.). So faras the President is concerned, 
says the Washington //era/d, the incident is closed; “ his act was 
a part of the day’s work.” “It requires courage of the first qual- 
ity to so frankly admit. that a mistake has been made,” remarks 
the Pittsburg Chronicle Ti elegraph (Rep.), “and the public and 
even his enemies will see that the President in that admission 
has demonstrated his courage even more thoroughly than in his 
adherence to the opinion that in all other particulars his action 
was just, proper,and necessary.” The Philadelphia Press (Rep.) 
expects to see a general indorsement of the President’s position; 
and the Springfield Unzon (Rep.) suggests that the Senate should 
now consider the incident closed and “ get down to business.” : 

Other papers, however, argue that there is still need of a Sena- 
torial investigation, to the end that the innocent soldiers shall not 
suffer equally with the guilty. That justice shall thus be done, 
says the Boston 7ranscript (Rep.), “is the measure of the public 
interest in this remarkable episode.” And the Springfield Repud- 
Zican (Ind.) remarks: 


“There is to be determined the question whether, if certain 
negro soldiers of the discharged command did commit the out- 
rages, as very possibly they did, the President has acted within 
his powers and in harmony with the dictates of justice in spread- 
ing punishment beyond twenty guilty men to include one hundred 
and fifty who are not guilty. No amount of assertion on his part 
to this effect will avail to settle that phase of the subject. It be- 
comes a proper question for legislative and judicial inquiry, and 
this is what it should have had before being allowed to rest. The 
President of the United States is nota final authority upon the 
legitimacy of his own acts or the extent of his official powers, even 
tho such an assumption seems to underlie this message. It isnow 
in order for the Senate to take up the proposed investigation.” 


The New York American (Dem.) emphasizes the lamentable 
fact that by the President’s action “a number of murderers were 
turned loose in the community, with no other punishment than 
discharge from the army.” Says the New York World (Dem.): 


“The burden of proof is still on the men. In Mr. Roosevelt's 
lexicon of law and justice it is not the duty of the Government to 
prove them guilty, but it is their duty to prove themsleves inno- 
cent. On that theory of procedure the House of Representatives 
might impeach the President himself for the Brownsville riot on 
the ground that he was commander-in-chief of the army at the 
time it happened, and it would be necessary for Mr. Roosevelt to 
prove his innocence to the satisfaction of the Senate; not for the 
managers of the impeachment to prove that he was actually guilty. 
If he could not thus establish his innocence his guilt would have 
to be assumed as a matter of course.” 


According to Senator Lodge, “the only way in which the Presi- 
dent could be questioned as to the constitutionality of his action 
would be by impeachment.” Mr. Foraker has now introduced a 
new resolution which aims to afford a duly authorized tribunal be- 
fore which those of the dismissed soldiers who are innocent may 
present their cases. The Afro-American press, however, show 
no sign of softening in their attitude toward the President. Zhe 


I’reeman, of Indianapolis, sees cause for fresh offense in the fact’ 


that all the negro troops in the American Army have been ordered 
to the Philippines. It says: 


“The wayfaring man, tho a fool, can see with half an eye that 
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the banishment of the colored troops is but another sop to the 
Southern Cerberus, and a move on the part of the Administration 
to get rid of the whole matter in bulk. No one will pretend that 
the colored troops would have been shipped away in such summary 
fashion if the Brownsville embroglio had not occurred: :...\. Ttis 
too soon to determine the extent of the additional dissatisfaction 
that this policy will breed among the already disgruntled colored 
citizens of the nation, but the indications are that the Administra- 
tion has simply jumped out of the frying-pan into the fire, and 
made a deplorable condition worse by subterfuge and evasion.” 


The Philadelphia Press thinks it is time the curtain should drop 
on the “ Brownsville affray,” and predicts that “as soon as it de- 
cently can the Senate will find a way to put some sort of extin- 
guisher on the controversy.” 


CONFESSIONS OF A COLORADO SENATOR. 


R. SIMON GUGGENHEIM, the newly elected Republi- 
M can Senator from Colorado, is apparently determined that 
no one shall accuse him of gaining his seat by underhanded 
methods. With charming frankness he tells just how it was done. 
Without a blush he admits contributing to the campaign fund of 
the Republican members of the legislature so substantially that 
personal expenditure by them was unnecessary. Altho this was 
done without agreement for compensation, Mr. Guggenheim re- 
marks parenthetically to a representative of Ridgway’s (New 
York) that “naturally ” the men he has thus assisted “feel under 
obligation to vote” for him. He adds: “There is nothing wrong 
about it. It is merely conducting political campaigns as they are 
conducted in thesedays. . . . It is donealloverthe United States 
to-day. 1 do not consider that it is wrong, and neither do | think 
that it can in any sense be called bribery.” These remarks have 
been widely quoted, and while few there be among the press who 
accept his conclusions, there are many who, like the Indianapolis 
News, think he deserves some credit for being “ most innocently 
frank.” Possibly the least unfavorable comment on his method 
of acquiring the Senatorship is that accredited by Ridgway’s to 
the editors of the Denver Post. To quote: 


“Itis true that Mr. Guggenheim spent a large sum of money, but 
he only followed the precedents set in many other States. There is 
nothing essentially wrong in what he has done. Mr. Guggenheim 
will make the best Senator Colorado has ever had. His election 
will result in bringing to Colorado what the State needs, capital- 
ists and population of the desirable quality. Mr. Guggenheim 
will get for Colorado many improvements which Tom Patterson 
failed to obtain from Washington. He is just the man for the 
place. There is no use trying to reform the world. They have 
been trying that for two thousand years and haven’t succeeded. 
Mr. Guggenheim is the choice of the people and they ought to 
have him, even if he spent a million dollars. The issue of the 
election was Tom Patterson and Simon Guggenheim, and the peo- 
ple chose Guggenheim. The Denver Post bows to the will of the 
people.” 

In his own State, even in the legislature which elected him, 
his methods have been questioned. But by a large majority in 
the Senate—on a strictly party division—a motion to inquire into 
his election was tabled and finally stricken from the record. 

Apart from the discussion of how he came by the election, there 
is much favorable appraisal of his qualifications to represent Colo- 
rado in the Senate. He is quoted as saying that he will take his 
seat not to represent the smelting interests, in which his family 
has become wealthy, but “as Simon Guggenheim—plain citizen— 
to represent the people of Colorado.” And by both Christian and 
Jewish press he is acknowledged to be a man of his word. The 
American Israelite (Cincinnati) says of him: 

“For eighteen years Simon Guggenheim has lived in Colorado, 
managing the vast affairs of the smelter company, and in all that 


time he has never broken his word, no matter to whom given, it is 
said. The only acts he has ever tried to conceal from the public 


are his charities. He values men first for their honesty and then 
for what they know. Rich and poor, high and low, meet him on 
an equal footing. If he has a fad it is the pride of his and the 
family’s good name, and . 

his ambition is the prac- 
tical development of the 
great West.” 

The Indianapolis Star 
quotes these words of Mr. 
Guggenheim: “When I 
was a younger man I had 
the ambition to make 
myself independent. I 
have done that. I want- 
ed independence that I 
might go into politics 
with free hands. Why 
shouldn’t an independent 
man serve his.» country 
with all his wealth and 
all his heart as well?” 
“Could a poor man make 
any more manly or 
straightforward _ state- 





Parttice : 
ment than this?” it asks, SIMON GUGGENHEIM. 


and continues: Having achieved his seat in the United 
States Senate by a judicious use of his weaith, 
he now severs allconnection with the Smelter 
Trust and other business interests, to devote 
himself entirely to the service of his country. 
He thereby points the way, says the Phila- 
delphia Press, “in which a very rich man 
may win plenty of public confidence.” 


“Could a poor man 
make any more manly 
or straightforward state- 
ment than this? Here 
is a man who has been 
successful in business . 
and has provided abundantly for his family; he has proved 
himself philanthropic and in touch with progress in his own 
State. Why not credit him with an honest and sincere wish 
to give his talents at middle age to the service of his country for 
his country’s sake? At least he should be given a chance to prove 
himself before being criticized.” 


A NEW MOVEMENT FOR THE ARMY CANTEEN. 


ne RACTICAL temperance is in favor of the army canteen; 

theoretical temperance is against it.” This is the conclu- 
sion reached by the Kansas City Star after a review of the recent 
discussion in Congress and in the press over the movement insti- 
tuted to repeal the Anticanteen Law. It shows, to explain its 
statement, that “the wives and daughters and sisters of soldiers 
and sailors are very strongly in favor of the canteen, but they are 
outnumbered by the women who belong to various temperance 
societies having less knowledge of the real conditions and needs 
of soldiers.” The present revival of canteen discussion is caused 
largely by the organization of this body of “ wives and daughters 
and sisters” into a club to restore the canteen as it formerly ex- 
isted. The religious and temperance press oppose any measure 


- of this kind, but their opposition has been less outspoken during 


the past two or three years than formerly. The daily papers 
rather favor the movement. Says the New York Press, for in- 
stance : 


“No organization of American women could have a more com- 
mendable object than the one broached at Washington whose pur- 
pose is to restore the army canteen. All the history of the coun- 
try fails to furnish such a sorrowful case of misdirected feminine 
zeal as that wherein the W. C. T. U. obtained the closing of the 
soldiers’ clubs. The new society, to be known as the Army Can- 
teen Club, will prosecute its campaign on the sound reasoning 
that the best interests of temperance were not served by the ill- 
advised action of Congress. 

“It is inconceivable that the army officers and all who are not 
biased by fanaticism would be so unanimous in their verdict on 
this matter if there were room for dispute as to the facts. These 
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are invariably shown to be: That the soldier drinks more than he 
did at the canteen; that he frequents low groggeries and is robbed ; 
that the esprit de corps suffers by the scattering of the men from 
the posts ; and that the percentage of disease directly traceable to 
the abolition of the canteen has increased.” 


Considerable attention is given to the failure of Representative 
Morrell’s effort to attach a repeal provision to the Army Appro- 

















RECOGNITION FOR THE ARMY CANTEEN. 
THe CanTEEN (to himself)—“I hope this won’t cause any trouble 
between the ladies.” —Bartholomew in the Minneapolis Journa/. 


priation Bill. The manner in which this was defeated is thus re- 
lated by the Sacramento Union, which paper also scores what it 
calls the “ fatuous ineptitude” of the opposition: 


“Mr. Hull, of Iowa, who had charge of the. Army Bill, would 
have none of it. He admittted that army officers are almost 
unanimously of the opinion that the canteen is a good temperance 
institution and that its abolition has created drunkenness and 
stimulated desertions. But then, on the other hand, he was in 
receipt of from ten to one hundred letters a day from individuals 
who contended that the canteen was a crime against civilization. 
So what could the poor man do except de nothing? and he accord- 
ingly adopted a policy of masterly inactivity and advised Congress 
to follow suit. .. . Has it ever occurred to Mr. Hull that ‘from 
ten to one hundred letters a day’ could easily be obtained from 
persons anxious for the repeal of the Ten Commandments? We 
are reminded of a celebrated statesman who was urged to accede 
to a petition on the ground that it was extensively signed. ‘My 
dear sir,’ he replied, ‘it would be quite easy to get up a petition of 
equal length to have you hanged.’ How long are we to tolerate 
the denial of an urgently needed reform upon which all expert 
opinion is agreed simply because a few people can be found to 
write letters to an Assemblyman?” 


At the same time there are few papers which neglect to give 
credit for sincerity to those “estimable men and women who in- 
sist,” as the Chicago /nter Ocean declares, “ that for anybody to 
drink alcoholic beverages under any circumstances is a crime.” 
But it is time to revolt from their misguidance, this paper con- 
tinues. To quote: 

“ Having listened, and made mischief by so doing, to estimable 
women who didn’t know anything about the life of an army post, 
it is to be hoped that Congress will now listen to the equally esti- 
mable women who do know, and who, because they have to live 
at army posts, may be fairly presumed to be most interested in 
the decency and sobriety of the soldiers.” 

Many army chaplains have exprest their belief in the expediency 
of restoring the canteen, and the women’s auxilaries, we are told, 
are lending hearty support to the movement to which the Army 
Canteen Club has pledged its efforts. 





DIGEST 


‘“*BOODLE” ALDERMEN IN NEW YORK. 


ce the beginning of the year the New York Board of Al- 

dermen has been in a deadlock over the election of a Re. 
corder, the balance of power between the Republicans and Tam- 
many men in the board being held by the Municipal Ownership. 
League men, who nursed a candidate of their own. A rumor get- 
ting abroad that the M. O. L. aldermen realized that their votes. 
had a financial as well as a political value, the New York World, 
in cooperation with the district attorney’s office, set a trap for 
the unwary feet of these city fathers. A Wor/d reporter opened, 
negotiations with Alderman William Clifford, of Queens, for the 
votes of himself and ten of his colleagues, coming to terms, it 
appears, at the rate of $500 per vote and an extra $500 for ex- 
penses. ‘The votes were delivered according to agreement. The 
$5,000 was paid over in marked bills, and Clifford was arrested 
with the money on him. His immediate prosecution is promised, 
while his ten colleagues will explain their connection with the. 
affair to the grand jury. “The shame of the thing,” remarks the 
New York Sw, “includes every borough of the city except Rich- 
mond, which has no Municipal Ownership representative in the 
board.” Altho Mr. Hearst’s American hastens to repudiate Clif- 
ford as a man who, “while nominated for office by tlie Republi- 
cans, secured a Municipal Ownership indorsement under fase pre- 
tenses,” the anti-Hearst papers are eagerly insisting that heis a 
characteristic product of the Hearst régime. “What else would 
you expect,” exclaims 7he Evening Mail, “from the necessitous 
gang that poured like rats out of the back alleys of politics when 
the golden whistle blew?” Zhe Tribune regrets that it has not 
at hand the “ magniloquent pronunciamentos ” with which the new 
Hearst party invaded the arena. It goes on to say: 


[January 26, 


“ And now after so brief a period we have for the total achieve- 
ment of this magnificently promising movement one ‘Hoister’ 
under arrest and ten others explaining with desperate embarrass- 
ment a conspiracy of circumstances of which they are the victims. 
It is painful to see radiant novelty put on so soon an ancient leer. 
It almost impels cynicism. 

“It is strange that it took the country so long to appreciate the 
political possibilities of independence. The old school of polli- 
ticians scoffed at it. The independents of earlier, unenlightened 
days were politically an impossible race. They went about, nose 
in air, pharisaically thanking their gods that they were not as 
other men are, and they bore with them everywhere that brand of 
political Cain, ‘Thou canst never be the people’s choice.’ They 
were a harmless—we shall not say an inoffensive—-race, but there 
was ‘nothing in it’ for them save the unction of smug self-satis- 
faction. But those were in dark ages of Independence. No one 
appreciated what could be done with independence until the great 
political emancipator came out of the West. He taught independ- 
ence practical politics, and we all know what a victory it achieved 
over its ancient enemy Regularity.” 


The New York Commercial is among the papers to point out 
that the incident will tend to give a black eye to the municipal- 
ownership movement. It says: 


“It does not tax the imagination inordinately to contemplate 
what these Hearst Leaguers would do with our ferries, our gas- and 
electric-plants, our ice-plants, our traction lines, our bridges, and 
our municipal enterprises in general when once municipal owner- 
ship had climbed into the political saddle here in New York and 
had filled all the public offices with its loyal devotees. Alderman 
Clifford may have done the public a signal service by getting 
caught at vote-selling and thus furnishing the town with a ‘terrible 
example’ of municipal ownership rampant.” 


Says the Brooklyn C7¢izen, on the other hand: 


“There is a tendency to regard this scandal as something pecul- 
iar to the Municipal Ownership party. This, of course, is not 
true, as the average of honesty is about the same in all political 
parties, it being unfortunately true that the aldermanic represen- 
tation of the various political parties is on the same level. There 
have been honest men in every board of aldermen, even when 
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Jacob Sharp was offering $40,000 for votes for the Broadway fran- 
chise.” 

The World characterizes Clifford as “one of William R. 
Hearst’s minor sins against good government.” 





THE PRESIDENT’S SALTON-SEA MESSAGE. 


WING to what the President, in his special message to Con- 
gress on the Salton Sea, terms the “criminal negligence” 
of the California Development Company, and what the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer calls “one of the most monumental engineering 
blunders on record,” the waters of the Colorado River are present- 
ing a curious problem for solution by our engineers. The neces- 
sity for immediate action is such that the President appeals to the 
Southern Pacific Railroad for aid in curbing the ravages of the 
eccentric Colorado. ‘It is a case,” says the Chicago Chronicle, 
“wherein the Government finds itself under the necessity of ap- 
pealing to private interests for aid, not as a matter of right, but 
as a matter of favor.” This aid which is asked of the railroad is, 
however, merely temporary, and the President asks Congress to 
provide for the permanent settlement of the difficulty, and adjust- 
ment of the rights of the Government and the private company 
now in charge of the reclamation of the Imperial Valley. His 
suggestions to this end are discust, but rarely disputed, by the 
press. This editorial of the New York 77ibune is typical of the 
reception given his proposal : 


“To provide permanent works in place of the temporary de- 
fenses being erected by the Southern Pacific Railway, he asks 
Congress to appropriate $2,000,000, to be expended by the Geo- 
logical Survey, which has charge of the other reclamation work 
now in progress. A final adjustment of the Government’s account 
with the railroad company need not, he says, be considered just 
now. The all-important thing is to provide the necessary money 
promptly, for unless the requisite work be done before the spring 
and summer floods the task will be well-nigh hopeless. As for the 
California Development Company, Mr. Roosevelt holds that it 
should be forced out of the field altogether. Its rights should be 
secured by purchase, in order that the Government may have a 
free hand, and its functions should be exercised—for a time at 
least—by the officials in charge of the United States reclamation 
service. 

“The people who have already settled in the Imperial Valley 
ought not to be left in the lurch, nor should this full development 
of the possibilities of the region be neglected. The money which 
is to be spent for these purposes would be a loan, not a gift. The 
President makes it clear that he favors employing it exactly as the 
sums devoted to reclamation work in other parts of the country 
are employed. Provision is made by law for repayment by the 
beneficiaries, so that the money can be used over and over again 
for the same purpose. The only difference between the proposed 
venture and the others is that the ‘reclamation fund’ proper is 
derived from the sale of public lands, whereas the interests of the 
Imperial Valley would be safeguared by a special appropriation. 
We believe that Congress would make no mistake if it complied 
with the President’s suggestions and did so with all practicable 
haste.” 


While the railroad is not in any way held responsible for the 
break in the river banks which is causing the flooding of the Im- 
perial Valley, it seems to the President and to the press that im- 
mediate relief can come only through its assistance. This anom- 
alous condition is described by the Chicago Chronicle, quoted 
above: 


“If the Southern Pacific should decline to accede to the re- 
quest, the situation would be almost hopeless, since the delay in 
getting government machinery into operation would probably 
prove fatal-to all plans for curbing the Colorado. If the railroad 
complies with the Government’s suggestion there is a possibility 
and even a probability that the mischief may be repaired and the 
flooding of the Imperial Valley prevented. 

“It all depends upon the railroad and, as has been stated, the 
railroad is not responsible for the situation. The Southern Pacific 


gave some financial aid to the California Development Company, 
which cut the river bank to supply its irrigation canal and thus 
caused the whole trouble, but the railroad does not own the de- 
velopment company and is not answerable for its operations. 
The railroad has now built its tracks above the flood-line and has 
no direct interest in stemming the flood. 

“Nevertheless, as intimated by Mr. Harriman in his letter to 
the President several days ago, the railroad company will proba- 
bly undertake the task, trusting to the Government for reimburse- 
ment. There are admittedly great difficulties in the way of re- 
turning the river to its channel, but if money and engineering skill 
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SALTON SEA DAM, 


Erected at great expense in a vain attempt to turn back the waters of the 
Colorado River to their original channel. 


can accomplish it the problem will be solved. But if the Imperial 
Valley is saved from submersion, the credit will be due to the 
activity of a private corporation, since the Government finds itself 
helpiess in the emergency.” 


Naturally, perhaps, what newspaper comment is aroused by the 
President’s message bears largely upon this appeal to private in- 
terests. Little opposition is shown to his proposal, however, for 
the necessity is generally recognized. “There is no doubt that 
Mr. Roosevelt knows whereof he speaks,” the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer agrees. 


TOPICS IN BRIEF. 


As might have been expected, oil and the immunity bath would not mix.— 
Chicago Post. 


To railway magnates in their mad career the country is hanging out a red 
block light.—Chicago News. 


A nEw kind of swelled head is likely to go with swollen fortunes. The big 
stick will produce it.—Cleveland Leader. 


PERHAPS it was Harriman who announced that James J. Hill was going to 
retire about the 1st of July.—Chicago Record-Herald. 


Ir must be confest that the railroads seem to be working just now for Mr. 
Bryan and government ownershin.—Atlanta Journal. 


It remains one of the mysteries why bandits should hold up Pullman pas- 
sengers instead of the porters.—New York Commercial. 


PERHAPS Secretary Taft is waiting until there are three vacant seats on the 
Supreme bench before accepting a position.—Atlanta Journal. 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S ‘‘ineffective chaos’’ makes Grover Cleveland’s 
‘‘innocuous desuetude’”’ look like a 1906 calendar.—Commoner. 


WHEN Japan builds a few more cotton-mills she will be as reluctant to go to 
war with the United States as Great Britain is.—Atlanta Journal. 


Zion City has at last decided to admit outside business enterprises. This 
seems to open up a rich territory to palmists, clairvoyants, and healers.— 
Chicago Journal. 


THE railroads have failed to show any originality in the use of the block 
system. In past ages the block was extensively employed in keeping the 
population down.—Cleveland Leader. 


Mr. JosepH’' H. CHOATE was asked to define the difference between ex- 
President Cleveland and President Roosevelt. ‘‘Well,’’-he said, ‘‘Mr. Cleve- 
land is too lazy to hunt, and Mr. Roosevelt too restless to fish.’-—London 
Financial News. 
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FOREIGN COMMENT. 


THE RUSSIAN FAMINE. 


OOKING from a distance over the area of Russian revolu- 
tion, with: its smoldering but not yet sinking fires, we see 
at first nothing but such towering events as the assassination of a 
Count Ignatieff or the condemnation to death of Admiral Neboga- 
toff. But in the remote country there is a Valley of the Shadow 
of Death, and the most frightful feature, “ the one overpowering 
terror” of the situation, writes Mr. Nicolai Shishkoff in the Lon- 
don 7yrzbune, is the famine which desolates southeastern Russia. 
Mr. Shishkoff is a member of the Zemstvo Relief Committee and 
records things of which he has been an eye-witness. He thus 
describes the present situation : 


“Once more the crops have failed completely in all the south- 
eastern provinces of Russia, and in many others the harvest has 
been far below the average. Hundreds of thousands of oxen, 
horses, and other cattle have already been sold for the price of 
their hides or have perished from starvation. In hundreds of vil- 
lages the distress is already nearly beyond endurance. Thou- 
sands of peasants are eating nothing but bread made of acorn 
flour and grass-seeds mixt with a little rye flour; many families 




















SWIFT RETRIBUTION IN RUSSIA. 


Arresting train-wreckers on the Baltic railroad. The man and 
woman, John and-Anna Kostin; were affiliated with the nihilist or- 
ganizations. They were caught red-handed and hanged, December 
15, in Riga. 


eat even that bitter bread only once a day. There is no work to 
be had, even if the workmen had strength to work; instead, the 
breadwinners of the family lie on their backs in their dark and 
miserable huts, experience having taught them that every motion 
increases the sharp pangs of hunger. The usual companions of 
famine—typhus and scurvy—are already at work among our poor 
peasants; and two months hence we shall certainly see whole vil- 
ages decimated by these diseases, for which there is but one rem- 
edy—food.” 


The famine has not yet attained its most acute stage, yet parents 
are selling theirsons and daughters to procure bread. Mr. Shish- 
koff continues: 


“The winter is barely commenced, so that two or three months 
must elapse before the famine attains its full intensity—and yet 
we already hear of such terrible facts taking place in the more re- 
mote villages. A fortnight ago the newspapers published an ac- 
count of the famine-stricken Tartars in the neighboring province 
of Kazan selling their children to dealers from the Caucasus. 
Eight girls, aged from twelve to sixteen, had been sold for £8 to 
£15 each. I have not heard of such cases in our province, but 
my friends have heard our poor peasant women praying God to 
take their children, as they had no food to give them, and the 
cries of the starving babies were beyond human endurance. | 
know that to be true, for I have myself heard such awful prayers ; 
I have seen with my own eyes strong, healthy men so weakened 
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by hunger that they could not stand without support; I have seen 
old men unable to speak from exhaustion, standing silently in the 
frozen streets of a famine-stricken village, with the tears slowly 





STAMPING OUT AN INCIPIENT REBELLION, 


A domiciliary visit near Riga, in’ Livonia, which results in the discovery 
of hidden arms and the execution of the aged farmer. 


falling on their gray beards, patiently waiting for bread —or 
death.” 


The worst feature of the case is that famine in Russia is pre- 
ventible. The recklessness and.incapacity of the Government 
alone cause its recurrence. This writer remarks: 


“Systematic droughts can be corrected by artificial irrigation 
on a grand scale, forests can be planted to protect the crops from 
the direct influence of the hot winds, snow can be accumulated 
during the winter, and the soil prepared by scientific tillage and 
proper manuring to retain and economize the life-giving moisture. 

“Why is not all that done? Why is nothing done? Because 
the people are poor and ignorant. Why are they poor and igno- 
rant? For the same reason that other people have been in the 
same condition~bad. government, including a ruinous and unfair 
system of taxation, a reckless expenditure of tremendous sums 
on useless or ‘worse than useless wars, the enormous expense 
of a strictly centralized administration, and the utter incapacity 
of this administration to develop the natural resources of the 
country. 

“What makes us suffer morally far more than physically is the 
consciousness that all the misery we are compelled to witness is 





























INSURGENTS SURPRIZED IN AN ABANDONED MANOR CHURCH. 


Livonia Cossacks captured them here and jailed them. A tempo- 
rary hospital was found in the place, where the insurgents’ wounded 
were cared for. 


anything but inevitable. The land is naturally rich, the people 
are capable of the highest civilization, being quick to learn, pa- 
tient and enduring to a fault, full of true humanity, and intrinsic- 
ally honest and open-hearted.” 
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CALIFORNIA SCHOOLS AND THE CONTROL 
OF THE PACIFIC. 


HE problem of the Japanese in California is earnestly discust 
T by the European and Asiatic press from almost every pos- 
sible point of view—as a domestic question, involving Federal and 
State rights—as affecting the domination of the Pacific—as likely 
to lead to war between the United States and Nippon. The pos- 
sibility of this last contingency is dismissed by Zhe Celestial 
Empire (Shanghai) as inconceivable. After enumerating the bene- 
fits which Japan has received from America in the way of com- 
merce, science, and artistic advancement, this journal declares 
that “the bond which connects the United States and Japan is too 
strong to be broken by a passing misunderstanding.” 

The Californian side of the debate receives the sympathy 
of Mr. Sydney 


but there is the fact that feeling is so exacerbated that to the Cal- 
ifornian mind that hypothesis is plausible. 

“There is not the least use in declaiming or arguing about a 
thing of this kind. It can only be recognized as an existent, how- 
ever unwelcome, fact. That is the fact with which President 
Roosevelt has to deal, and tho we trust that he will find a satis- 
factory solution for the problem, it would be idle to make light of 
its difficulty.” 


What Mr. Roosevelt could do he has done, and the Japanese, 
knowing the constitutional relations between Federal and State 


authority, ought to be satisfied, thinks The Evening Standard and 
St. James's Gazette (London), Thus: 


“If the question of the comity of nations were raised, the Jap- 
anese Government was well aware that the Federal authorities at 
Washington had no power to coerce California in the matter 

of school regula- 








Brooks, an Eng- 
lish Labor-party 
politician, who, 
writing in Zhe 
Fortnightly Re- 
view (London), 
remarks: 


“From a care- 
less acceptance 
of all who care to 
come, the Ameri- 
cans are rapidly 
passing toa pol- 
icy of selection 
and _ rejection; 
and the irruption 
of a labor party 
into national pol- 
itics strengthens 
and confirms this 
tendency. A par- 
ty which  pro- 
claims that the 
American work- 
ingman is being 
betrayed by the 
mere proposal to 
import Chinese 
coolies for the ee 











=a tions, and, there- 
: fore, no insult 
could possibly be 
intended by the 
Government of 
the United States. 
Inorderthatthere 
should be no 
doubt about the 
good feelings and 
intentions of the 
American Execu- 
tive, Mr. Roose- 
velt has publicly 
asked California 
to be reasonable. 
Every one, Jap- 
anese included, 
knows that he can 
dono more.. The 
Japanese, be it re- 
peated, are per- 
fectly aware of 
the situation, and, 
I believe, never 
made any diplo- 
matic representa- 
tion at Washing- 
ton about the 
schools.” 

















construction of 
the Panama 
Canal is a party 
that will do all it 
can to keep Asiatic labor out of the United States. Even with 
a full recognition of the many bonds of commercial, political, 
and strategic necessity that impose upon America the expediency 
of cultivating the good-will of Japan, one can not, therefore, look 
upon what is happening to-day in San Francisco, and what may 
happen to-morrow throughout the whole of the Pacific Coast, 
without disquietude. And Sf one is an Englishman, solicitous for 
the unity of imperial action, and a. subscriber to the policy which 
has made a friend of America and anally of Japan, that disqui- 
etude may well take a deeper shade. California is not the only 
part of the world that does not welcome the Japanese as settlers, 
and throughout this contest the opinion of Australia and British 
Columbia has been, and will continue to be, altogether on the 


American side.” 


The London 77mes devotes a long editorial to a statement of 
facts familiar to our readers, but can not conceal its anxiety over 
the labor problem, the Federal problem, and the international 
problem involved in the present condition of things. Speaking of 
opinion in California this journal remarks : 


“The average Californian seems to have persuaded himself that 
the Japanese mean war, and are only waiting to get their finances 
in order before declaring it on some pretext or other. It will 
strike the rest of the world as a rather far-fetched hypothesis; 


A NEW PICTURE OF THE ROMANOFFS. 


The curly-haired youngster with his feet in his father’s lap is the heir to the throne. 


The questioniis 
reviewed with :a 
wider outlook by 
the London Morning Post as bringing to the front the problem of 


who is to dominate the Pacific. In the words of this paper: | 


“ The trouble in connection with Japanese children in the schools 
of San Francisco has raised this question of American-Japanese 
relations in a form which, if not already acute, may eventually 
become so. . . . The rivalry of the Powers in the Pacific has 
hitherto been chiefly concerned with the desire to secure the great 
market of China. The boycott of American goods in that market 
has therefore been a check to the United States, from which 


other Powers, and especially Japan, were bound toprofit. Pledged’ 


to the open door, Japan can not openly adopt any monopolistic 
policy, but she can hardly be blamed if she takes advantage of 
two great factors in her favor—the apathy of Great Britain as to 
possible developments in the Far East and the irritation of China 
against America. . ... Whether or no Japan ever attains the con- 
trol of the Western Pacific, which would give her the position in 
the East which Ggeat Britain has held by maritime supremacy in 
the West, it is certain that no effort will be spared on her own 
part, and that she will not lightly be turned from ‘the path on 
which she has entered.” 


The Paris journal of international politicS$:Questions Diplo- 
matiques et Colontales, thinks that the incident may teach Ameri- 
cans a lesson of moderation: 


“The audacious inhabitants of the great city of the Far West, 
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FOREIGN COMMENT. 


THE RUSSIAN FAMINE. 


OOKING from a distance over the area of Russian revolu- 
tion, with its smoldering but not yet sinking fires, we see 
at first nothing but such towering events as the assassination of a 
Count Ignatieff or the condemnation to death of Admiral Neboga- 
toff. But in the remote country there is a Valley of the Shadow 
of Death, and the most frightful feature, “ the one overpowering 
terror” of the situation, writes Mr. Nicolai Shishkoff in the Lon- 
don 7Zyribune, is the famine which desolates southeastern Russia. 
Mr. Shishkoff is a member of the Zemstvo Relief Committee and 
records things of which he has been an eye-witness. He thus 
describes the present situation : 


“Once more the crops have failed completely in all the south- 
eastern provinces of Russia, and in many others the harvest has 
been far below the average. Hundreds of thousands of oxen, 
horses, and other cattle have already been sold for the price of 
their hides or have perished from starvation. In hundreds of vil- 
lages the distress is already nearly beyond endurance. Thou- 
sands of peasants are eating nothing but bread made of acorn 
flour and grass-seeds mixt with a little rye flour; many families 

















SWIFT RETRIBUTION IN RUSSIA. 


Arresting train-wreckers on the Baltic railroad. ‘che man and 
woman, John and-Anna Kostin; were affiliated with the nihilist or- 
ganizations. They were caught red-handed and hanged, December 
15, in Riga. 


eat even that bitter bread only once a day. There is no work to 
be had, even if the workmen had strength to work; instead, the 
breadwinners of the family lie on their backs in their dark and 
miserable huts, experience having taught them that every motion 
increases the sharp pangs of hunger. The usual companions of 
famine—typhus and scurvy—are already at work among our poor 
peasants; and two months hence we shall cer* ly see whole vil- 
ages decimated by these diseases, for which t..cre is but one rem- 
edy—food.” 


The famine has not yet attained its most acute stage, yet parents 
are selling their sons and daughters to procure bread. Mr. Shish- 
koff continues : 


“The winter is barely commenced, so that two or three months 
must elapse before the famine attains its full intensity—and yet 
we already hear of such terrible facts taking place in the more re- 
mote villages. A fortnight ago the newspapers published an ac- 
count of the famine-stricken Tartars in the neighboring province 
of Kazan selling their children to dealers from the Caucasus. 
Eight girls, aged from twelve to sixteen, had been sold for £8 to 
£15 each. I have not heard of such cases in our province, but 
my friends have heard our poor peasant women praying God to 
take their children, as they had no food to give them, and the 
cries of the starving babies were beyond human endurance. | 
know that to be true, for I have myself heard such awful prayers ; 
I have seen with my own eyes strong, healthy men so weakened 
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by hunger that they could not stand without support; I have seen 


old men unable to speak from exhaustion, standing silently in the 
frozen streets of a famine-stricken village, with the tears slowly 
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STAMPING OUT AN INCIPIENT REBELLION, 


A domiciliary visit near Riga, in’ Livonia, which results in the discovery 
of hidden arms and the execution of the aged farmer. 


falling on their gray beards, patiently waiting for bread — or 
death.” 


The worst feature of the case is that famine in Russia is pre- 
ventible. The recklessness and.incapacity of the Government 
alone cause its recurrence. This writer remarks: 


“Systematic droughts can be corrected by artificial irrigation 
on a grand scale, forests can be planted to protect the crops from 
the direct influence of the hot winds, snow can be accumulated 
during the winter, and the soil prepared by scientific tillage and 
proper manuring to retain and economize the life-giving moisture. 

“Why is not all that done? Why is nothing done? Because 


_ the people are poor and ignorant. Why are they poor and igno- 


rant? For the same reason that other people have been in the 
same condition—bad. government, including a ruinous and unfair 
system of taxation, a reckless expenditure of tremendous sums 
on useless or worse than useless wars, the enormous expense 
of a strictly centralized administration, and the utter incapacity 
of this administration to develop the natural resources of the 
country. 

“What makes us suffer morally far more than physically is the 
consciousness that all the misery we are compelled to witness is 
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INSURGENTS SURPRIZED IN AN ABANDONED MANOR CHURCH. 


Livonia Cossacks captured them here and jailed them. A tempo- 
rary hospital was found in the place, where the insurgents’ wounded 
were cared for. 


anything but inevitable. The land is naturally rich, the people 
are capable of the highest civilization, being quick to learn, pa- 
tient and enduring to a fault, full of true humanity, and intrinsic- 
ally honest and open-hearted.” 
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CALIFORNIA SCHOOLS AND THE CONTROL 
OF THE PACIFIC. 


HE problem of the Japanese in California is earnestly discust 
by the European and Asiatic press from almost every pos- 
sible point of view—as a domestic question, involving Federal and 
State rights—as affecting the domination of the Pacific—as likely 
to lead to war between the United States and Nippon. The pos- 
sibility of this last contingency is dismissed by Zhe Celestial 
Empire (Shanghai) as inconceivable. After enumerating the bene- 
fits which Japan has received from America in the way of com- 
merce, science, and artistic advancement, this journal declares 
that “the bond which connects the United States and Japan is too 
strong to be broken by a passing misunderstanding.” 
The Californian side of the debate receives the sympathy 
of Mr. Sydney 


but there is the fact that feeling is so exacerbated that to the Cal- 
ifornian mind that hypothesis is plausible. 

“There is not the least use in declaiming or arguing about a 
thing of this kind. It can only be recognized as an existent, how- 
ever unwelcome, fact. That is the fact with which President 
Roosevelt has to deal, and tho we trust that he will find a satis- 
factory solution for the problem, it would be idle to make light of 
its difficulty.” 


What Mr. Roosevelt could do he has done, and the Japanese, 
knowing the constitutional relations between Federal and State 


authority, ought to be satisfied, thinks The Evening Standard and 
St. James's Gazette (London). Thus: 


“If the question of the comity of nations were raised, the Jap- 
anese Government was well aware that the Federal authorities at 
Washington had no power to coerce California in the matter 

of school regula- 








Brooks, an Eng- 
lish Labor-party 
politician, who, 
writing in Zhe 
Fortnightly Re- 
view (London), 
remarks : 


“From a care- 
less acceptance 
of all who care to 
come, the Ameri- 
cans are rapidly 
passing toa pol- 
icy of selection 
and _ rejection; 
and the irruption 
of a labor party 
into national pol- 
itics strengthens 
and confirms this 
tendency. A par- 
ty which pro- 
claims that the 
American work- 
ingman is being 
betrayed by the 
mere proposal to 
import Chinese 
coolies for the 











tions, and, there- 
fore, no insult 
could possibly be 
intended by the 
Government of 
the United States. 
In order that there 
should be no 
doubt about the 
good feelings and 
intentions of the 
American Execu- 
tive, Mr. Roose- 
velt has publicly 
asked California 
to be reasonable. 
Every one, Jap- 
anese included, 
knows that he can 
dono more.. The 
Japanese, be it re- 
peated, are per- 
fectly aware of 
the situation, and, 
I believe, never 
made any diplo- 
matic representa- 
tion at Washing- 
ton about the 
schools.” 

















construction of 
the Panama 
Canal is a party 
that will do all it 
can to keep Asiatic labor out of the United States. Even with 
a full recognition of the many bonds of commercial, political, 
and strategic necessity that impose upon America the expediency 
of cultivating the good-will of Japan, one can not, therefore, look 
upon what is happening to-day in San Francisco, and what may 
happen to-morrow throughout the whole of the Pacific Coast, 
without disquietude. And if one is an Englishman, solicitous for 
the unity of imperial action, and a. subscriber to the policy which 
has made a friend of America and an ally of Japan, that disqui- 
etude may well take a deeper shade. California is not the only 
part of the world that does not welcome the Japanese as settlers, 
and throughout this contest the opinion of Australia and British 
Columbia has been, and will continue to be, altogether on the 
American side.” 


The London 77mes devotes a long editorial to a statement of 
facts familiar to our readers, but can not conceal its anxiety over 
the labor problem, the Federal problem, and the international 
problem involved in the present condition of things. Speaking of 
opinion in California this journal remarks : 


“The average Californian seems to have persuaded himself that 
the Japanese mean war, and are only waiting to get their finances 
in order before declaring it on some pretext or other. It will 
strike the rest of the world as a rather far-fetched hypothesis; 


A NEW PICTURE OF THE ROMANOFFS. 


The curly-haired youngster with his feet in his father’s lap is the heir to the throne. 


The questioniis 
reviewed with a 
wider outlook by 
the London Morning Post as bringing to the front the problem of 


who is to dominate the Pacific. In the words of this paper: | 


“The trouble in connection with Japanese children in the schodls 
of San Francisco has raised this question of American-Japanese 
relations in a form which, if not already acute, may eventually 
become so. . . . The rivalry of the Powers in the Pacific has 
hitherto been chiefly concerned with the desire to secure the great 
market of China. The boycott of American goods in that market 
has therefore been a check to the United States, from which 
other Powers, and especially Japan, were bound to profit. Pledged 
to the open door, Japan can not openly adopt any monopolistic 
policy, but she can hardly be blamed if she takes advantage of 
two great factors in her favor—the apathy of Great Britain as to 
possible developments in the Far East and the irritation of China 
against America. . ... Whether or no Japan ever attains the con- 
trol of the Western Pacific, which would give her the position in 
the East which Ggeat Britain has held by maritime supremacy in 
the West, it is certain that no effort will be spared on her own 
part, and that she will not lightly be turned from ‘the path on 
which she has entered.” 


The Paris journal of international politics}Qzestions Dipio- 
matiques et Coloniales, thinks that the incident may teach Ameri- 
cans a lesson of moderation: 


“The audacious inhabitants of the great city of the Far West, 
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who have in their veins the blood of the adventurer and the 
schemer, who are looking for some field of activity on which to 
spend their strength and their treasure, have seized upon the 
present opportunity. But they have not taken intoaccount Japan, 
whose overwhelming superiority in the Pacific 
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or pure Hungarians, now the dominant class, would thereby have 
their votes swamped in those of the many nationalities enjoying 
Hungarian citizenship; but it isapparent from their speeches that 

the former opposition between Wekerlé’s and 








has compelled the President to address a se- 





vere remonstrance to them, and to put a tem- 
porary curb on their ambition.” 


The writer quotes President Roosevelt as 
implicitly disavowing a desire for American 
domination in the Eastern Pacific, and cred- 


the United Statés are 
advancing too fast, and both from a political 


its him with thinking 


as wellas from an economic standpoint possess 
all that at present they are able to carry.” 
“Late as it has come,” concludes the writer, 
“such moderation reflects honor on the head 
of the great American Republic.”— 7vansla- 
tion made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 





HUNGARY’S DESIRE FOR UNI- 
VERSAL SUFFRAGE. 


USTRIA’S achievement of universal 
suffrage, considered in these columns 
last week, draws attention to the fact that 








MR. WEKERLE, 


Kossuth’s views on the question of the suf. 
frage has at last been reconciled. The Pre. 
mier is reported to have said: 


“T am aware under what difficulties this 
Government has entered upon office, and how 
grave are its responsibilities. The gravest 
of these lies in the fact that the highest in- 
terests of the nation demand the establish- 
ment of universal suffrage, by which the peo- 
ple’s will may find universal expression, 
For this end we must accept it as our duty 
to use every means within our power for the 
accomplishment of the task and to undertake 
nothing without first winning the support of 
all political parties.” 

It was doubtless as a comment upon this 
speech that Francis Kossuth, leader of the so- 
called, “ Kossuth party,” but a member of 
Wekerlé’s Cabinet as Minister of Commerce, 
made, as reported in the Austrian and Hun- 
garian papers, the following reserved and 
guarded remarks: 








Hungary is fighting the same battle. Univer- The Hungarian Premier who would give uni- 


sal suffrage was the keynote of Premier 
Wekerlé’s speech to the delegates and minis- 
ters who made a New Year's address to him at the presidential 
palace at Budapest. The political counsels of Hungary are still 
very divided and Dr. Wekerlé’s party and government are com- 
posed of a coalition, comprizing the Independence party, the 
Clerical Independents, and some other minor divisions. Opposed 
to Wekerlé is Francis Kossuth, who is anti-Austrian and, like his 
father, a believer in Hungarian independence.. He at one time 
opposed the extension of universal suffrage because the Magyars, 


} PEACE PRIZE. PRESENT 


ROOSEVELT’S RETURN GIFT. 





In return for the Nobel Peace prize, Roosevelt might send Haakon 
a portrait of himself as a Rough Rider. —Ulk (Berlin). 


versal suffrage to his people. 


“Our adversaries seem to be taking a great 
deal of trouble to conjure up a new crisis. 
The situation is extremely simple. The In- 
dependence party [which he represents] has allied itself to the 
Governnient without feeling bound to abandon its own principles. 
The Government aims at accomplishing the practical autonomy 
of the country. The King approves of their action. The Gov- 
ernment entertains the idea of accomplishing a long series of 
social and political reforms which have been for some time con- 
templated. Minister Wekerlé very decidedly exprest his convic- 
tions that the Independent party would to a man sustain the 
Coalition ministry; who in cooperation with the crowned sover- 
eign were intent on building up free and autonomous Hungary. 
It would be unjustifiable for the Independence party to attempt to 
block suffrage reform.” 


Suffrage reform is not a panacea and its results can not be 
positively predicted, declares the Meue Frete Presse (Vienna), 

















FIRST IMPRESSIONS, 


Pres. R-s-v-LT—‘* My! if he ain’t just a daisy! Most attractive 
personal’ty, Ido declare! HopeIshan't get kind er hitched up in 
them eyebrow ’rrangements!” 

Pror. Br-cE—“H’m! nice pleasant expression. One who was 
not a. purist in language might almost describe him as a ‘feach. 
Development of the teeth suggests tenacity and strength of charac- 
ter. Well, well, we must try toavoidthem!” —Pzxnch (London). 


FOREIGN SILHOUETTES OF OUR PRESIDENT. 
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THE FRENCH ENO AT SANGATTE 





FRENCH AND ENGLISH TERMINALS OF THE PROPOSED CHANNEL TUNNEL. 


speaking of what the new year has in store for Hungary. The 
writer continues: 


“Whether suffrage reform is to be considered all that it prom- 
ises to be, whether it will abate these national and civil feuds, 
whether it will bring into the foreground of legislation practical 
and practicable measures, whether it will attach all parties and 
nationalities more closely to a common country, whether it will 
add to the voters’ political knowledge and sense of political re- 
sponsibility—on such points we may express our hopes, but we 
can utter no predictions. So much is certain, that the new year 
is likely to bring an answer to all such questions.” 


This tone of doubt and hesitation contrasts with the optimistic 
anticipations of the Pester Lloyd (Budapest), which observes: 


“We are delighted to think that all the discrepancies, amount- 
ing to sheer absurdity, which characterize our present suffrage 
system are at last to be abolished. The number of people repre- 
sented will thus be at least doubled, and a parliament elected by 
universal suffrage may fairly claim to represent the will and the 
choicest intelligence of our land. ... Wedo not mean to dis- 
parage the present Parliament, but it has its defects, and the most 
uncompromising enemies of suffrage reform will readily admit 
that it does not adequately represent the intelligence and genius 
of the nation. And if during the coming year the first steps in 
this suffrage reform are taken, we shall be foremost in bidding 
them welcome and godspeed. Hungary will find the healing of 
many of her wounds in the institution of universal suffrage. We 
have no doubt whatever that it will result in a new birth to her 
and a new life. It will then at last be possible to hold domestic 
foes in check, and repulse foreign foes from our gates. And if 
God wills it, Hungary at last shall be united. We are few and 
our foes are so many! But universal suffrage will guide us along 
the way in which we must advance.”— 7ranslations made for THE 
LITERARY DIGEST. 





’ BRITISH QUALMS OVER THE CHANNEL 
TUNNEL. 


HE question of building a tunnel twenty-six miles long under 

the British Channel, between England and France, has come 

up again. A bill has been prepared authorizing an engineering 
firm to undertake the work, and next session of Parliament will 
decide whether England, as one writer puts it, is “to surrender 
her insular position and become a Continental nation.” The 
scheme is not a new one, says “ Ignotus,” writing in 7ke National 
Review (London). In 1883, he recalls, a joint committee of both 
Houses of Parliament, after taking the fullest evidence and ob- 
taining the best military opinion procurable, decided that govern- 
ment sanction of any submarine communication between England 
and France was inexpedient, and a Liberal Government and a 
Liberal House of Commons acted upon this recommendation, and 
in 1884 rejected the Channel Tunnel Bill. After discussing the 
pros and cons of the problem this writer comes to the conclusion 


that the Parliament of to-day would be wise to imitate its prede- 
cessor of 1884. He bases his conclusion on two grounds. The 
entente cordiale may not last forever, and France may be com- 
pelled to enter the German alliance ; secondly, the home army of 
England is utterly inadequate to the defense of the country in 
case a raid of hostile forces reached England through the tunnel. 
This last view is enlarged upon by the Manchester Guardian and 
is shared by other papers, notably the London 7Zimes, which ob- 
serves : 


“When we have military preparations on the same scale as 
France, when we are an armed nation which it would be impossi- 
ble to quell by smaller forces than would be needed to subdue 
France, then the two countries may look at a tunnel from-the 
same standpoint. But nothing short of universal military service 
on the Continental model can justify us in weakening by an added 
risk the ocean barrier which alone has enabled us to neglect mili- 
tary preparation on a Continental scale.” 


Lord Napier of Magdala points out another source of danger 
to England in case the tunnel were built. Ina letter to the Lon- 
don Morning Post he writes: 


“The point is not the possibility of invasion through the tunnel, 
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HANDS BENEATH THE SEA, 


FATHER NEPTUNE.—“ Look here, Madam. I’ve been your pro- 
tector all these years, and now I hear you think of undermining my 
power.” . 

BRITANNIA—“ Well, the fact is I want to see more of my friends 
over there, and I never look my best when I’ve been seasick.” 

— Punch (London). 
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but of giving an invader, who under present conditions would 
have no secure communications for reenforcement and supply, the 
chance of seizing the tunnel, and with it the enormous advantage 
on a line of communication that could not be interrupted by our 
fleet.” : 

The scheme is:laughed out of court by 7he Saturday Review 
(London) as the proposal of mere mercenary speculators. Look- 
ing at it from a commercial and economic as well as from a pa- 
triotic standpoint, 7he Economist (London) declares: 


“The advantages and the dangers of a Channel tunnel do not | 


admit of comparison. The promoters of the scheme are in the 
position of a surgeon who advises a patient to submit to a highly 
dangerous internal operation in order to gain exemption from colds 
in the head. The consequences of the Channel tunnel falling into 
other hands than ours are incalculable.” 

The optimistic tone in which the London Daily News pleads 
the sentimental side of the question in favor of the tunnel is evi- 
denced in the following editorial remarks : 


“ As for France, we are convinced that nothing would be easier 
than for two civilized and enlightened nations to arrange a com- 
plete and stedfast code for the neutralization of the tunnel, so that 
its isolation in case of war would be inevitable. Who can doubt 
this? Has Europe been wrong in mining the Alps and abolishing, 
as far as may be, those mighty boundaries of rock and snow and 
ice? Are we wrong in doing away for a single definite purpose 
with the twenty miles of stormy straits that for all purposes of 
national defense will always remain a wall against invasion? We 

_are convinced that the two nations will sooner or later decide for 
the tunnel.” 


COMPULSORY ARBITRATION IN CANADA. 


Ls labor disputes New Zealand has for twelve years enforced 

a law of compulsory arbitration. Neither a lockout nor a 
strike may take place until the difference between employer and 
employees has been passed upon by a government commission, a 
‘standing board of judicial authority. The institution of this board 
was suggested by the 
Labor party. As New 
Zealand is the most so- 
cialistic state in the world, 
and the only government 
that has ever attempted 
practically to realize col- 
lectivism, there is some 
reason for believing those 
who tell us that compul- 
sory arbitration has been 
a success, both in good 
and bad times, in this 
British colony. Yet news- 
paper opinions are di- 
vided on this point. In 
Canada, where labor 
troubles abound, there 
seems to be some ten- 
dency to try the same 
expedient, says the Lon- 
don (Ont.) Advertiser. 


Leader of the Opposition (Conservative) in Mr. Borden, Conserva- 

the Canadian Parliament. He brought in a . 
motion proposing compulsory arbitration in tive, the leader of the 
Opposition, we are told, 


labor disputes. 

recently advocated legis- 
lation on the lines of the New Zealand act, butdid not go further 
than to favor the appointment of a committee to frame a scheme 
of more effective legislation for the prevention and settlement of 
industrial disputes. The press of Canada interpreted his motion 
as tending to introduce the complete New Zealand system. Some 
papers think the proposition absurd and utopian, others ask how 





MR. ROBERT LAIRD BORDEN, 
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the decision of the commission is to be enforcéd,- while a third 
section of the press approve of the New Zealand expedient. 
Meanwhile a bill has actually been introduced into the Canadian 
lower house which appears to be approved of, tho hes 


itatingly, 
by the paper above cited. Thus: Ae 


“The bill introduced by Mr. Lemieux, Minister of Labor, pro- 
vides for compulsory investigation of all disputes where public 
utilities are affected, and 
forbids strikes and lock- 
outs until the award is 
made public.’ The pres- 
sure of public opinion 
is relied upon to enforce 
the award. Can Parlia- 
ment go further at the 
present time?” 

This proposal, says 
Le Temps (Ottawa), the 
leading. French journal 
of the Canadian political 
capital, is that of a mere 
doctrinaire and would 
not suit the Canadian 
people, however just its 
provisions may appear 
in theory. The Jaboring 
class must be educated 
up to such a socialistic 
system. 

The Toronto Mews 
gives its unqualified ap- 
proval to the measure, 
and points to New Zea- 
land as triumphantly vindicating by experience the practical 
success of compulsory arbitration in trade disputes. Such a law 
has been found equally beneficial to the employer, the em- 
ployee, and the general public. 

But the most important organ of the industrial world in Can- 
ada, the Toronto G/ode, rejects the propdsition as absurd and 
chimerical. It would imply rampant Socialism. The working 
class would by it be placed on the level of soldiers in the national 
army whose pay and rules of service are fixt by law. Such an 
arrangement would be fatal to the commercial interests of the 
country. Thus we are told: 





MR. RODOLPHE LEMIEUX, 


Canadian Minister of Labor, who has drawn 
up a bill by which a commission will be ap- 
pointed to decide labor disputes in general. 


“Compulsory arbitration, advocated by the Conservative leader 
at Ottawa, would place all the industries under its jurisdiction in 
a condition of virtual military service. The men would be denied 
the right to strike, and their wages and working conditions would 
be determined by official authority. This would involve an inter- 
ference with personal freedom and with corporate enterprise that 
would never be tolerated in Canada. Its advocacy by the leader 
of the Opposition shows that in this regard he is largely a vision- 
ary and adreamer. To the practical mind the resultant compli- 
cations and official interferences would be sufficient to disorganize 
and destroy the industrial development of the Dominion.” 





SPARKS FROM THE ANVIL. 


‘THE President of the United States is no limited monarch like the King 
of England. If King Edward were to undertake to disband a regiment, great 
would be theconsternation in the Empire. The first question would be whether 
the King had gone crazy, and the next what was to be done with the crown. 
—Montreal Daily Witness. 


A CorpiaAL UNDERMINING. 


The Cordial Understanding culminates 

In plans for tunnelling the Dover Straits; 
Which justifies the words of those who swore 
The same was likely to become a “bore.” 


—Londor: Outlook. 
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SCIENCE AND INVENTION. 
GROWTH WITHOUT LIFE. 


pects of plant and animal life, made by utilizing purely 
chemical and physical actions, have been noted from time to time 


E eae interesting recent imitations of certain processes or as- 


‘in these columns. They are occasionally heralded in the daily 
‘press as a solution of the problem of life or as actual creation of 
jiving things from dead matter. The experimenters, of course, 


make neither of these claims, but they believe that they are 
doing something more than making odd imitations. They really 


hope to throw some light on the mechanical process of organic 
life, at least in its earlier stages, and it is the belief of many stu- 
‘dents that they are in a fair way todoso. In La Nature (Paris, 
December 15) some of the latest and most striking experiments 


along this line are described by Dr. P. Desposses and Dr. A. 
Martinet. These writers say: 


“All nature is connected by insensible gradations. To facili- 
tate its study, man has established, between beings and things, 
lines of demarcation, ciassification, and categories; but the human 
mind refuses to be kept down by rules that exist rather within 
itself than in nature. 

“It is possible to imagine the existence of an intermediary be- 
tween living beings and inert matter, just as 
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‘enough. The drop of concentrated sugar solution, like a real 


seed, constitutes a medium of high osmotic pressure and great 
cohesion ; the surrounding medium has a much lower osmotic 
tension. The reaction 
between the potassium 
ferrocyanid of the drop 
and the copper sulfate of 
the solution gives rise, on 
the surface of the drop, 
toa thin semipermeable 
membrane of copper fer- 
rocyanid, across which os- 
motic interchanges may 
take place. Under the 
influence of difference of 
osmotic pressure between 
the drop and the sur- 
rounding liquid, the wa- 
ter penetrates the mem- 
brane, whic his imper- 
meable to the sugar; the 
drop swells, the distend- 
ed membrane yields at 
some point, a ‘bud’ appears and is at once in turn covered with a 
skin of copper ferrocyanid, through which the same phenomena of 
osmose are repeated. This bud buds again in its turn and so on 
indefiniiely, whence the formation of ‘stems,’ ‘branches,’ ete. 

“ Leduc has also succeeded in reproducing 














“SEED’’ IN THE MIDDLE OF THE PLANT, 





there exist intermediaries between animals 





and plants. Following various other inves- 
tigators . . . Stéphane Leduc, professor of 
physics at the Nantes Medical School, has 
recently attempted to reproduce, solely by 
the play of physico-chemical forces, a certain 
number of forms and functions which in 
common opinion are characteristic of life. 
He has attained some very curious results. 
“If into a very weak solution of copper 
sulfate we let fall a drop of sugar sirup con- 
taining traces of ferrocyanid of potassium, 
we see the following series of phenomena: 
the drop becomes covered with a brownish 
layer, it swells up, after a considerable time 
a bud forms, which also assumes a brownish 
skin and buds in its turn, or sometimes splits 
in two. In short, we see a sort of germina- 
tion comparable to that of a seed placed in 
a suitable medium; the drop buds, sends 
out prolongations analogous to rootlets and 
sprouts, and these grow slowly into roots and branches. By 
varying the conditions of the experiment, making the drop 
more or less rich in sugar, choosing’a medium containing more or 
less of the salt, and thus modifying, within the limits of the experi- 
ment, the intimate constitution of what correspond to the seed and 
the soil, we obtain different forms, resembling more or less certain 
alge and mucedinez. One of these artificial growths was pro- 
nounced by a distinguished naturalist to be an aspergillus, after 
he had carefully exam- 
ined it through a lens.” 





Not only may growths 
in a horizontal plane be 
obtained, but also those 
in a vertical direction. 
The writer continues: 


“We have seen in 
Professor Leduc’s labo- 
ratory artificial growths 
in test-tubes, where 
drops, serving as _ arti- 
ficial seeds, when placed 
in the bottom in an appropriate nuritive liquid, gave forth delicate 
stems several centimeters long, some of which expanded into 


ARTIFICIAL CELL DEVELOPMENT. 


“The mechanism of production of these growths is simple 





AN ARTIFICIAL PLANT. 


The “seed”? may be seen below the two 
principal branches. 


experimentally the aspects presented by eggs 
in the early stages of their development, 
which are called by biologists the figures of 
karyokinesis. 

“If in a given liquid mass we place a drop 
of the same substance tinted with blood or 
India ink, and on either side of this drop 
two slightly colored drops of higher osmotic 
pressure [more concentrated solution]; and if 
diffusion be then allowed to ‘take place, we 
obtain in a few minutes the aspect shown 
in the third figure, which is from a photograph 
taken in Leduc’s laboratory. 

“We see here figures comparable in all re- 
spects to the nuclear divisions, and at their 
extremities poles formed by the more con- 
centrated drops, surrounded by radiations. 
These poles, on the preparation, repel and 
recede from each other like the centrosomes 
at the moment of karyokinesis. It would 
appear impossible not to find in these figures, 
obtained by simple diffusion, a perfect resemblance to the achro- 
matic figures of karyokinesis. 

“These experimental researches are most interesting; they en- 
able us to get a somewhat nearer view of the mechanical and 
physico-chemical conditions of life."— 7ranslation made for THE 
LITERARY DIGEST. 


A TIDAL POWER-PLANT. 


PLANT for compressing air by the flow of sea-water be- 
tween large tidal basins is to be built next spring on 
the Maine coast near South Thomaston. The comprest air is to 
be transmitted a considerable distance through pipes and used to 
operate quarry machinery, trolley roads, and ‘factories. The 
working of this plant will be watched with interest by engineers, 
for altho “tide-mills” are as old as history, attempts to utilize 
tidal energy on a large scale have not met with success. William 
O. Webber, the designer, writes of the forthcoming attempt as 
follows in Engineering News (New York) as abstracted in 7he 
Engineering Magazine (January) : 

“Careful experiments upon a large working model, erected at 
South Thomaston, last summer, have fully demonstrated the pecul- 
iar application necessary for the utilization of the flow between 
large tidal basins and the ocean. ...... 

“At South Thomaston there is a tidal basin with an area of 
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THE ATLANTIC CITY DISASTER — OVER FIFTY KILLED. 
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WRECK IN WHICH PRESIDENT SPENCER WAS KILLED. 

















73-FOOT LEAP OF A TRAIN AT DANVILLE, VA.— NINE KILLED, SEVEN 
INJURED. 








AN ACCIDENT ON THE SOUTHERN PACIFIC IN ARIZONA. 
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THE “20TH CENTURY LIMITED” WRECK AT MENTOR IN 1905 —19 KILLED. 


slightly over a square mile, or 640 acres. The average rise and 
fall of the tide at this point is 12 feet. This would, therefore, 
realize about 5,000 horse-power on the basis of 70-per-cent. effi- 
ciency of the compressing apparatus, which should be easily ob- 
tained, as the tests of other plants . . . have given much higher 
oe 

“At Rockland, Me., there is sufficient market for the available 
power in the stone and lime quarries and factories of the country 
within a 2o-mile radius. Contrary to the usually preconceived 
notions, it is practicable to transmit comprest air through pipes, 
long distances, with comparatively slight losses. It has been 
demonstrated by the Popp‘system, in Paris, that the leakage is 
very slight, and the four years’ experience at Norwich, Conn., 
shows the leakage to be nil. Hydraulically comprest air being a 
perfectly dry gas, the frictional resistance, in good, smooth-coated 
pipe, is remarkably low, and velocities of 50 to 70 feet a second 
are admissible. The cost of pipe-lines is not so greatly in excess 
of electrical transmission lines, when the cost of step-up and step- 
down transformers, etc., is taken into consideration. 

“There are many tidal basins along the coasts of the temperate 
zones, between the goth and soth parallels of latitude, which are 
commercially capable of developing in this manner an unfailing 
source of power. Moreover, this source of power has no dry sea- 
son in the summer, and the cutting off of forests does not affect it. 
This power can be made available many miles inland from the 
shore at comparatively low costs, and, with the single exception 
of lighting, can be turned into useful work in direct competition 
with electrical power.” 


GOVERNMENT INVESTIGATION OF RAILWAY 
ACCIDENTS. 


HE occurrence of several railroad accidents of unusual mag- 
nitude—three of them in the brief space of one week—has 
caused wide-spread comment and nota little alarm. An investi- 
gation of the matter by Congress has been proposed, and it seems 
probable that the Federal Government may be given greater au- 
thority, through the Interstate Commerce Commission or other- 
wise, over railway operation. The Commission itself has issued 
an appeal to Congress requesting authority and. an appropriation 
to make experimental tests of automatic devices to prevent rail: 
way collisions. Says an editorial writer in Engineering News 
(New York, January 10): 

“ The public has lost all confidence--if it ever had any—in the 
railway companies’ investigation of their own wrecks. It is not 
satisfied with the published information that fifty lives were 
blotted out because a signalman blundered here or a locomotive- 
runner made a mistake there. It wants to know what checks are 
in force, here or elsewhere, to guard against such blunders. It 
wants to know whether engineers are given a printed rule that the 
block signal at danger is not to be passed under any conditions, 
and are privately instructed that it is permissible to take chances 
so long as their train is ‘under control,’ which may mean and often 
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A MISSOURI PACIFIC WRECK— TWENTY-NINE DEAD, FIFTY-FOUR INJURED. 


is interpreted to mean a speed of thirty miles an hour or more. 

It wants to know whether those who travel by rail are entrusting 
their lives to men who may have been working long hours and be 
drowsy from lack of sleep when they should be alert to watch for 
a signal. Already it has been found that the engineer of the loco- 
motive which telescoped the train at Terra Cotta had had only 
eight hours sleep in the forty-eight hours preceding the disaster.” 


From tables published in the last report of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission the writer shows that while fewer passengers 
were killed in 1906 than in 1905, the number of passengers injured 
was greater than in any year before, and there was a larger num- 
ber of employees killed and injured. He goes on to say: 


“The recent epidemic of terrible wrecks makes it probable that 
the year ending June 30, 1907, will show a worse record than any 
previous year. That conditions are actually growing worse in- 
stead of better is further confirmed by the tabular statement of 
collisions and derailments. It will be seen that collisions in- 
creased from 6,224 in 1905 to 7,194 in 1906, and derailments grew 
from 5,371 in 1905 to 6,261 in 1906. These train accidents cost 
the lives of almost a thousand persons and maimed a whole army 
of nearly 12,700 more. 

“Surely, surely, surely this record of death and disaster appeals 

most powerfully for remedial action of some sort. We have had 
a long trial of the plan of letting the railways conduct their busi- 
ness in their own way; and any unprejudiced person must admit 
that the plan is a dead failure. Casualties are increasing and 
not diminishing. The dangers of railway travel in the United 
States to-day are proven by statistics to be more serious than 
ever before. Our Wall-Street railway kings are intent on deals 
and strategic moves, high finance and underground politics; but 
they are singularly blind to the fact that the reckless railroad 
operation of the day is creating a strong body of public opinion 
in favor of government ownership, which must be reckoned with 
in the near future....... 
_ “It is true, of course, that the technical features of railway 
operation are beyond the grasp of the layman; but there is all the 
more need, therefore, of calling in expert aid and advice. Inso 
far as any railway is conducting its operations with the best meth- 
ods and appliances and maintaining a high standard of discipline 
and efficiency, it has nothing to fear and no reason for opposing 
government supervision of its working. There will, therefore, be 
good reason to look with suspicion on any railways which try to 
defeat in Congress measures looking toward government investi- 
gation of railway accidents.” 


The above is from an engineering paper. The railway journals 
proper, while of course not so severe, show that they are fuily 
alive to the situation. Zhe Railway Age (Chicago, January 4) 
believes that not defective mechanism, but lax discipline, due to 
scarcity of labor and the tyranny of the unions, is at the bottom 
of the trouble. It says editorially : 


“The enforcement of discipline on railroads has for years been 
becoming more and more difficult because of the fact that the 
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WHERE SIXTEEN PURDUE STUDENTS MET DEATH IN INDIANAPOLIS IN 1903. 
The steel coal-car is intact, while the wooden coaches are smashed. 








A WRECK ON THE SANTA FE IN COLORADO. ONLY ONE KILLED. 


AMERICAN RAILROADING. 
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labor-unions antagonize the management at every possible point. 
We may cite as a single instance of this influence a case where 
the management of an American railroad was given the choice of 
suffering a general strike of machinists or of reinstating a man 
who had been detected three times making false reports on his 
time-cards. Instances of the same general character might be 
multiplied indefinitely. The condition which must be remedied is 
that railway managements out of deference to public sentiment do 
not dare to exercise that rigor in disciplining railway employees 
which the safety of the public demands. It is an anomalous but 
an incontestable fact that the public would crucify the manage- 
ment that enforced proper discipline.” 


So-called “block systems” that do not block are blamed by 
Railway and Locomotive Engineering (New York, January). It 
says: 


“ Unless a block system is absolute it is worse than nothing, for 
it takes away the sense of responsibility from the engineer. The 
protection of stalled trains by flagmen is notorious for being 
neglected, as any one can testify who has been a passenger in a 
train stopt between stations. 

“ American railroad trains could be operated as safely as those 
on European railways are if the same precautions were taken to 
prevent accidents. An absolute block system is essential, but the 
men operating the system must be trained to obey the rules abso- 
lutely. Most of our accidents are caused by those responsible for 
the movements of trains being permitted habitually to take dan- 
gerous chances. Day after day they run past signals to save time 
and are often commended for getting their trains through on time, 
instead of being punished for violating important rules. 

“If railroad officials were sincerely anxious to do away abso- 
lutely with. even the possibility of accidents, an automatic stop 
apparatus could be installed in connection with every danger sig- 
nal, as they are on the express tracks of the New York subway, 
and no engineer would dare to or could run past such a danger 
signal. Introducing a system of that kind would cost a little 
money and at times it would cause a few minutes’ delay, but it 
would effectually prevent collisions, such as the one by which the 
death of the president of the Southern was caused. Every such 
accident hastens the day when the cumpulsory use of the most 
approved form of absolute block-signaling will become the law of 
the land, and those roads which now have block systems worthy 
of the name should strenuously enforce the discipline necessary to 
make train protection in this country something more than a by- 
word and a lie.” 





The Geometry of Cake-cutting.—A problem in the 
economical cutting of a Christmas cake is thus stated and solved 
by a correspondent of Vature (London, December 20): 


“The problem to be solved was, ‘given a round tea-cake of 
some five inches across, and two persons of moderate appetite to 























SCIENTIFIC CAKE-CUTTING. 


3roken straight lines show intended cuts. Ordinary straight lines show the 
cuts that have been made. The segments are kept in apposition by a common 
elastic band that encloses the whole. In the above figures about one-third of 
the area of the original disk is removed by each of the two successive operations. 


eat it, in what way should it be cut so as to leave a minimum of 
exposed surface tobecomedry?’ The ordinary method of cutting 
out a wedge is very faultyin this respect. The results to be aimed 
at are so to cut the cake that the remaining portions shall fit to- 
gether. Consequently the chords (or the arcs) of the circumfer- 
ences of these portions must be equal. The direction of the first 
two vertical planes of section is unimportant; they may be paral- 
lel, as in the first figure, or they may enclose a wedge. The cuts 
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shown on the figures represent those made with the intention of 
letting the cake last for three days, each successive Operation 
having removed about one-third of the area of the original disk. 
A common india-rubber band embraces the whole and keeps its 
segments together.” 


FRENCH SCIENCE AND FRENCH GREATNESS. 


VOTE on the relative preeminence of great Frenchmen of 
the last century has recently been taken by one of the most 
widely circulated newspapers in Paris, the Petit Parisien. No 
‘less than 15,000,000 answers were received, and the results show 
what the average Frenchman thinks of the sources of his country’s 
greatness. What is most striking in the list of names as finally 
determined is the large proportion of scientific and literary 
men in it. Statesmen cut a small figure and soldiers are nowhere ; 
even the great Napoleon is only fourth. A scientist pure and 
simple stands at the very head of the list. In the opinion of 
Frenchmen, then, it is chiefly French science and French litera- 
ture that have made France great. According to the Paris corre- 
spondent of the London 77mes, as quoted in Sczence (New York, 
January 11), the result is a revelation to the foreigner of a wholly 
unsuspected idealism. He goes on to say: 


“Only those observers who have had the privilege of studying 
the evolution of the French mind and feeling over an unbroken 
series of years on the spot were aware of the profound transfor- 
mation which the republican school system and stable republi- 
can government in general have effected in the points of view of 
the present generation of Frenchmen. 

“The winner of the recent contest is Pasteur. Victor Hugo 
runs him close, having received 1,227,103 votes against 1,338,425 
for the world-renowned man of science. But it is characteristic 
that two men of peaceful pursuits should precede on the list those 
great Frenchmen who might have appeared at first sight to have 
most contributed to that special kind of glory known as French. 
Gambetta follows Victor Hugo with 1,155,672 votes. Then come 
Napoleon I. and Thiers with 1,118,034 and 1,039,453 votes respec- 
tively. For the sixth place what foreigner would have suggested 
the name of Lazare Carnot? Yetamoment’s reflection will reveal 
the reasons for his juxtaposition with Thiers. The latter has cer- 
tainly been acclaimed as the ‘libérateur du territoire,’ and what, 
after all, was that work of his but the repetition of the incompara- 
ble services rendered by Carnot in the organization of the Repub- 
lican armies of the Revolution? With remarkable persistency, 
moreover, the French soul to-day vibrates between the primordial 
patriotic concern as to the defense of the integrity of French soil 
and its emotion of gratitude in presence of the great peaceful 
benefactors of the nation in the fields either of science or of art. 
The order of the names that succeed Lazare Carnot’s is the proof 
of this statment— Curie, the discoverer of radium; Alexandre 
Dumas #ére, who has charmed several generations not only of 
Frenchmen, but also of Englishmen; Dr. Roux, the inventor of 
the diphtheritic serum; Parmentier, the introducer of the potato 
into France; then Ampére, the father of dynamic electricity ; 
Brazza, the founder of French West Africa; Zola, whose place 
here, thirteenth on the list, shows conclusively what France now 
thinks of his courageous deed as author of ‘J’Accuse’; Lamartine, 
a consoling election for those who have always regarded the 
author of ‘The Lake’ as the most seductive Frenchman of the 
nineteenth century; and: Francois Arago, the astronomer and 
physicist. 

“This brings us to the sixteenth place, which is held gloriously 
by Mme. Sarah Bernhardt. But immediately afterward comes 
Mr. Waldeck-Rousseau, MacMahon, the hero of the famous ‘J’y 
suis, j’y reste’; President Carnot, who certainly incarnates here a 
very characteristic conception of civic duty; Chevreul, the chem- 
ist; and Chateaubriand, the most eloquently French of all the 
writers of the last century, unless exception be made for Michelet, 
who figures twenty-third on this list after De Lesseps. This isa 
victory which shows how short-lived is French rancor. Ten years 
ago no Plébiscite in France would have given such a result, the 
stupendous energy of the creator of the Suez Canal having been 
forgotten amid the tempest of the Panama scandals. The next 
four names are Jacquard, the inventor of the weaving-machine, 
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Jules Verne, President Loubet, and Denfert-Rochereau. The list 
is to be continued until we have before us 502 names. These re- 
sults constitute a lesson full of instruction not only for the rulers 
of France, but for foreigners curious as to the temperament and 
ideals of contemporary Frenchmen.” 


IMITATIONS OF GEMS. 


EMS nade chemically of the same composition as the natural 
G crystals are not imitations at all; they are not false but real, 
tho they are artificial rather than natural. Dealers in imitation 
stones are anxious to have their customers think that their wares 
come under this head, but it is said that the ruby is the only stone 
that has yet been made of commercial size. The diamond has 
been made artificially, but only in very tiny crystals. Imitations 
or “false” gems, we are told by the writer in the A/manach de 
(Horlogerie et de la Bijouterie, are of four essentially distinct 
classes: Fine stones of inferior class and value ; stones imitated by 
species of quartz ; ordinary or special glass, and veneered stones 
or doublets. We quote a translation made for 7he Scientific 
American Supplement. Says the writer: 


“The stones of the first class are substitutions rather than imi- 
tations. The connoisseur will not readily be deceived by imita- 
tions of quartz, of strass, or by a veneered stone (doublet), but per- 
naps he may be led to purchase as a diamond a stone of inferior 
quality. 

“It is in reality the diamond which is the object of substitution. 
For this purpose sapphires or topazes, more or less uncolored, 
may be made use of; these with reference to their composition 
differ but little from the diamond. The colorless topaz of Brazil, 
denominated the goutte d’eau (‘tear’) by lapidaries, has, when cut 
and polished, the appearance of a diamond. These topazes al- 


_ ways find purchasers at a comparatively high price, for the pur- 


chaser often entertains a secret hope of reselling them as dia- 
POONER. 6 6+ 6.6 

“The sapphire is also well adapted to substitution. It is next 
to the diamond the most highly esteemed precious stone. The 
most beautiful sapphires come from the East Indies. The white 
sapphire is as rare and almost as brilliant as the diamond. The 
finest sapphire may itself be imitated by the blue tourmaline or 
Brazil sapphire, as may also the ruby by the rose tourmaline or 
ruby of the Orient. Another Brazilian, the cymophane, when it is 
transparent, imitates the yellow diamond.” 


Almost all fine stones, we are told, may be imitated with differ- 
ent kinds of quartz, often with such fidelity as to deceive even an 
experienced buyer, for when tested with a file such imitations be- 
have like the genuine diamond. We read: 


‘Quartz has fora base one of the common substances in nature, 
silicon. This substance occurs in the most varied forms and 
aspects: different names have been given to it when assuming 
well-known substances, of which at first the same origin is not 
recognized. The variety of quartz known as rock crystal or hya- 
line-quartz is that which arouses the greatest interest of the jew- 
eler. The most beautiful rock crystal comes from Madagascar, 
but, it is found in numerous other countries, and especially in 
countries having granite mountains or similar rocks. The an- 
cients regarded quartz as congealed water. The experiments of 
modern chemists have shown that it is hydrated silica (silex). 
Stones of quartz, which in reality are fine stones but of secondary 
order, are not to be confounded with the diamond, the white sap- 
phire, or the ‘tear’ topaz. The diamond is harder, weighs more, 
and has an adamantine brilliancy peculiar to itself. The white 
sapphire is also harder and weighs more. It has a luster less 
brilliant and retains for several hours the electricity that has been 
developed by friction; the same is the case with the colorless 
topaz. Rock crystal was worked in ancient Athens with rare per- 
fection. Jewelry and other objects of luxury were manufactured 
from it. The inhabitants of India and China knew also the art of 
cutting and working quartz. Stones of the third category are 
manufactured ; that is to say, the material from which they are 
formed is not a natural product, but a composition, which, if the 
purity and homogeneity necessary for rivaling the genuine dia- 
mond are desired, must be worked with the greatest care. The 


special glass resulting from the composition is generally desig- 
nated under the name s/rass. Behe 

“Thirty years ago the jewelry trade witnessed the appearance 
of a new product, denominated ‘artificial diamonds.’ These were 
stones of strass, or even of ordinary glass, cut like veritable dia- 
monds, the pavilion of which was covered with a thin layer of sil- 
ver, which gives to the facets great refracting power. Thiscoat- 
ing of silver is deposited by dipping the stone in special baths, 
and as it is exceedingly thin, it is reenforced by the galvanic 
method, or protected by means of a special varnish. 

“Veneered stones (doublets), which form the fourth category, 
are, as their name indicates, objects the upper part of which may 
be either genuine stone or a piece of colored quartz, while the 
lower part is glass. The two pieces are united, either by cement- 
ing, or by placing them ina setting so arranged that the line of 
junction is completely concealed. The principal part of the stone 
may also be of rock crystal—that is, colorless—with a pavilion of 
colored glass. ‘Thus are obtained artificial rubies, sapphires, 
emeralds, and other stones, which, when mounted, have the color 
and apparent hardness of genuine stones. Another class of 
veneered stones consists of two uncolored pieces, one of quartz, 
the other of glass, between which is interposed a layer of trans- 
parent cement, colored according to the stone to be imitated. At 
the beginning of the last century the veneering of stones was in- 
troduced on a considerable scale, and the first artists in that line 
succeeded in deceiving many buyers.” 





SCIENCE BREVITIES. 


Tuat the use of glass is greatly increasing in Egypt is reported by the Bul- 
letin Commerciale (Alexandria). It says that the 1905 imports amounted to 
$700,000, as compared with $200,000 in 1892. This increase is thought to be due 
to the influx of Europeans into the country, and also to the general improve- 
ment in conditions of living of the natives, who were formerly contented with 
earthenware table utensils, but are now large purchasers of glassware. The 
extensive adoption of oil for lighting purposes has also given rise to a demand 
for glass lamps, which come from Austria and Germany. Lemonade bottles 
with marble stoppers are imported largely from Great Britain and delivered at 
about $5 a gross. Glass bracelets are largely worn by the native women. 


An ingenious application of the microphone for the detection of fire-damp, 
made in France, is described thus in Nature (London, December 13), by Gisbert 
Kapp: ‘‘If the sound waves of two pipes of equal pitch impinge on micro- 
phones connected in series with a telephone a clear note is heard, but if one of 
the pipes emits a but slightly different note there will be beats heard in the 
telephone. Now if one pipe is on the bank and the other underground, the 
latter, if there be fire-damp, will be blown with air of a different density and 
emit a different note. The telephone, by sounding beats, will then give warn- 
ing of the presence of fire-damp. The apparatus when tested with coal gas 
showed great sensitiveness. An admixture of but o.1 per cent. gave three 
beats in twenty seconds, and an admixture of 1 per cent. gave thirty beats 
in twenty seconds.” 


‘‘Dogs it pay to wipe engines?’’ asks the Railway and Engineering Review 
(New York, December 29). ‘‘In the good old days they were kept clean, as 
a matter of course. Then came pooling, and with its advent a disposition to 
cut out the expense of wiping altogether, on freight locomotives at least. 
Despite the increased use of power it is observable that most lines are again 
taking up wiping as a legitimate item of both freight- and passenger-locomotive 
maintenance. We believe this is in recognition of the fact that there is con- 
siderable more to the wiping proposition than the mere matter of the general 
appearance of the locomotives. It has been a well-observed fact that abandon- 
ment of wiping on any particular division always caused an equivalent ‘let- 
down’ in the esprit de corps of the engine crews, which resulted in a marked 
increase of engine failures, in which the round-house men as well as the engirie 
crews were to blame... . It is gratifying to note recognition of the 
fact that one of the essentials in securing good locomotive performance lies 
in providing the engine crews with clean engines to run and the shop men wit 
clean engines to work on and clean surroundings to work in.” } 


IN criticism of an article on ‘‘Coal-mine Explosions and the Weather,’’ quoted 
in THe LiterRARY DiGeEst recently, James Brown, of Chamberlain, S. 52., 
writes as follows: ‘‘It would hardly seem that the word ‘discovery’ could be 
applied to this matter at this date. Thirty years ago I was a coal-miner in 
Ayrshire, Scotland. The law there at that time required that every manager 
of a coal-mine should be a holder of a government certificate, to obtain which 
he had to pass an examination on different topics connected with mining, 
among which was a certain standard of information about the nature and 
property of gases, particularly those usually found in coal-mines. In the 
ordinary text-books used by applicants for managers’ certificates, it was laid 
down, according to my present recollection, as a known law that the liability 
to gas explosions was greater during a low barometer than during the opposite, 
the theory being that a low barometer indicated lighter atmospheric pressure, 
and that lessened atmospheric pressure naturally facilitated the escape of 
explosive gases from the crevices and reservoirs in the coal seams and adjacent 
rocks. These text-books of thirty years ago did not, as I now recollect it, speak 
of this principle as a new discovery even at that time, and how long it may 
have been recognized I have no present means of ascertaining.” 

















134 
THE RELIGIOUS WORLD. 


VISITING THE UNSEEN UNIVERSE. 


agate pga to a mysterious author whose identity is con- 

cealed, it is possible for any one who will follow the pre- 
scribed path to have a “scientific demonstration” of the unseen 
universe. In fact, according to this author, in a book entitled 
“The Great Work,” there are certain mystic “ Masters ” now liv- 
ing, successors of other “ Masters” from the most ancient times, 
among whom was Jesus, who can at will take excursions through 
We do not meet 
them on the street, and if we did we would not know that they 
could visit eternity. 


the veil, and return to tell us what occurs there. 


For the author says: 


“These men of science represent practically all the advanced 
and progressive civilizations and peoples of earth. For reasons 
which appear to them both imperative and just, their work of in- 
vestigation, experiment, demonstration, and instruction is prose- 
cuted and accomplished under the protecting shield of personal 
confidence and secrecy. This fact alone has been made the basis 
of much unjust criticism from two different sources, namely, from 
those who are ignorant of the cause and reason of such secrecy, 
and from those who are openly or secretly in league with the ene- 
mies of intellectual liberty and individual conscience. Neverthe- 
less, their work will go on in secret until such time as they shall 
deem it wise to take the enemies of individual enlightenment and 
progress into their confidence, or until the time would, in their 
judgment, appear more propitious for a public work than at 
present.” 


But the Great School, having its headquarters in India, is accu- 
mulating important records in its mystic researches : 


“When the time shall come that the work can best be accom- 
plished without such protection and the preservation and perpetu- 
ation of its records can safely be entrusted to the public, conceal- 
ment will no longer be necessary and will no longer exist. In the 
mean time, however, there are noinsurmountable barriers between 
its accumulated knowledge and the honest seeker who can prove 
himself justly entitled to receive it. In other words, those who 
are able to give ‘the right knock’ will have no difficulty in finding 
their way to the ‘door of the Temple,’ and tho they be both ‘poor’ 
and ‘blind,’ a ‘guide’ will be found to conduct them safely over 
the way.” 


This is harder than the road to Jordan. It involves a long eth- 
ical struggle to a condition of complete unselfishness and purity. 
If you rise to this plane, then you havea technic that does the rest. 
Here is a hint of the process by which we can break through into 
the other world: 


“The technical exercises laid out are of such a nature that, if 
he [the student] follows them accurately, he is able, in due course 
of time, to pass voluntarily into a state and condition of absolute 
physical darkness. But he is not able to accomplish this at once. 
It requires time and the most patient and persistent personal 
effort on his part. The results come gradually. 

“ At first a gentle shade is observable, as if a thin cloud has 
passed over the brilliantly lighted sun. It may require days of 
persistent effort to carry the process beyond this point. Butafter 
a while the shade begins to take a deeper tinge. Each step is 
repeated again and again, until the student is able to produce the 
conditions at will and with perfect facility. 

“Day after day, week after week, he keeps at his task, until at 
last he is able to produce at will the condition of absolute physi- 
cal darkness, even in the midst of the most brilliant sunlight, with 
his physical eyes wide open and his consciousness wide awake.” 


When the student is able to enter into the most perfect physical 
darkness (under the conditions suggested), in course of time he is 
perfectly conscious that he is beginning to emerge, as it were, 
from the other side of darkness. 


“He first begins to see faint tinges of color. And strange as it 
may appear, the first color he is able to distinguish is that of deep 
‘red. It thus corresponds to the lowest color visible to the physi- 
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cal sense of signt. But it is not physical. He knows that it j 
not. While it is red, it is a red such as no man ever beheld oi 
the physical eye.” 

By constant effort and long patience the subject can do this at 
will. The book is chary of telling us what occurs on the other side 
of “the great divide,” but those who want to know can make a 
beginning by first becoming entirely unselfish and infallibly self. 
controlled. After that, go further. 





A COUNTER-BLAST FOR CHRISTIAN SCIENCE, 


HE “relationship of truth to Christian Science” has a fresh 
exploitation at the hands of Mr. Charles Klein, the author 

of “The Music Master” and “The Lion and the Mouse.” Mr, 
Klein is a firm believer in the faith, and declares that “the articles 
on Christian Science which are appearing from day to day in the 
public journals, magazines, etc., throw very little light on the sub- 
ject because, for the most part, these articles are written by per- 
sons who have made only a superficial investigation of that science 
or have submitted it to no personal test, relying largely on one- 
sided testimony, casual, critical observation, or on the say-so of 
members of other religious denominations, schools of medicine, 
etc., who may or may not be more or less prejudiced against it,” 
It is the personal test, and that only, declares Mr. Klein, which 
enables a man to become an authoritative judge of the reasona- 


bleness of the claims of Christian Science. How the proof was 


borne in upon his own mind is set forth in an article in Zhe Cos- 
mopolitan (February), from which we quote: 


“T must confess that I was in the position of the man who 
denies, until my health compelled me to put Christian Science to 
the test; and since then I have invariably found that good 
thoughts produce good effects, that the more I understand of the 
nature of God the more good comes into my life. Good thought 
is a vitalizing energy, and evil thought is a devitalizing reaction. 
Would I be in a position to write convincingly on the subject of 
Christian Science if I had not put it to as thorough a test as I 
did? Could I descant on its principles if I did not apply those 
principles to my own particular case? Could I deny the testi- 
mony of thousands of persons in favor of Christian Science unless 
I was in a position to state that I knew their testimony was false? 
What does it prove that I merely think it false? I must know, 
and how can I know unless I prove? To be honest to others you 
must be honest to yourself. So whenI realized that evil thoughts 
produce evil effects the questions naturally arose: What is good 
and what is evil? What is true and what is false? And these are 
precisely the questions that Christian Science answers, and an- 
swers fully and completely, to the man who asks the questions 
honestly and not merely out of idle curiosity or for the purpose of 
carping criticism.” 


Nine-tenths of the evil of the world comes through ignorance or 
false beliefs, continues Mr. Klein. The trouble with the world, 
according to this writer, “is mot that it has too little faith, but that 
it has too much faith in the wrong direction.” He says: 


“The world believes too much in the power of evil and not 
enough in the power of good. It believes in the power of money, 
in physical force, in self-will, in self-love, in the survival of the 
strongest, and the consequent destruction of the weak. It be- 
lieves in the power of hate, of cunning, of subtlety, and in the 
futility of love as a force or energy. As a consequence, evil pre- 
dominates. Christian Science teaches the power of good, and 
good only, the power of mind, and mind only. It does notignore 
disease, but teaches us to lessen the power of disease, and not to 
be afraid of it. It teaches us the health-restoring quality of sound 
thought, the antitoxic quality of love and truth, the dynamic 
energy of pure, hopeful thought unadulterated by fear of the 
poisonous germs of sin, disease, and death. Christian Science 
gites us hope, and it givesus health. How, then, can he whohas 
never been to Christian Science for hope or for health, judge of 
its power in this or any other direction? A clean, unprejudiced 
view of that science should at least enable one to realize that its 
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objects are noble and elevating and fraught 
with infinite good to the human race.” 


A picture of Mrs. Eddy as she appears to 
the writer is set forth in these words: 


“In appearance she seems to be rather tall 
and dignified, almost stately. Asa matter of 
fact, she is not very tall, but she has the most 
impressive manner of any person I have ever 
met. It is an innate, dominating, spiritual 
individuality that asserts itself almost without 
effort. Her voice is the voice of one who 
knows, and not of one who merely believes. 
There is no hysterical gush, no fanatic spirit 
of ecstasy, but a calm, self-possest, well- 
poised mental equilibrium that is remarkable 
in a woman of her years....... 

“ That one endowed with such extraordinary 
executive ability in organization, the most re- 
sourceful writer of the day on metaphysical 
questions, should still retain her mental grasp 
on the world’s affairs is in itself a tribute to 
the efficacy of the science she has dis- 
BOVEREG.-..0)'s).0,% . 

“Mrs. Eddy seeks seclusion, and for a 


spend a great deal of time in meditation; 
that is, in mental work. There is nothing 
mystical or mysterious about her solitude. She is really no more 
inaccessible than the head of any big enterprise.” 





PASTOR WAGNER’S VIEW OF THE FRENCH 
CHURCH CRISIS. 


HARLES WAGNER, the liberal Protestant French pastor, 
so well known in America as the author of “ The Simple 
Life,” contributes to Zhe Outlook (New York, January 12) a re- 
view of the dramatic events in France marking the culmination of 
the Church controversy. The interpretation which he gives to 
these events places the onus upon Pius X., whom he blames rather 
as the victim of bad advice than as acting by intention. Fair- 
minded Catholics, he says, after examining the Separation Law, 
“had concluded thatits observance would be acceptable.” “ Many 
priests, more Christian than clerical, were of the same opinion; 
and the bishops were quite ready, after a demonstration against 
the secular spirit of the law, to adjust themselves to it.” The 
“intransigeants,” however, seized the opportunity to foment an 
agitation over the question of inventories, and the French cler- 
icals received from Rome “a proclamation which was a veritable 
defiance of Republican France, and which necessitated a policy 
of aggression and rebellion against the laws of the country.” 
Pastor Wagner proceeds to give in their order the significant 
events of the eight days following December 10, 1906. The Pope 
forbade the bishops and curés to submit to the law of 1881 con- 
cerning public assemblies, and the Government made the infrac- 
tion of this law punishable by a fine of from two to five francs, 
and a temporary imprisonment. Pastor Wagner's comment is as 
follows : 


“This governmental measure evoked diverse criticisms. Asa 
general thing the people were inclined to place the entire respon- 
sibility for the non-observance of the law upon the Pope. Opinion 
was not favorable to the imprisonment of refractory priests, for 
of course all priests would be refractory, and all priests, therefore, 
would necessarily be sent to prison. Admitting that forty thou- 
sand delinquents mean forty thousand lawsuits, the results would 
be very complicated and would give to fanatical priests an oppor- 
tunity to deliver innumerable harangues in which they would pose 
as martyrs.” 


Not much has been made public, continues the writer, regard- 
ing the documents found in the apartments of Monsignor Monta- 





CHARLES KLEIN, 


gnini, the papal nuncio who was expelled 
from France. The Jatin,“ generally well in- 
formed,” he adds, made this declaration: 


“We believe it to be a fact that certain of 
the articles seized are of great interest. They 
show conclusively that a very large majority 
of the French clergy had decided to submit 
to the law of 1881, and that only under im- 
perative commands from the Pope did 
bishops and curés find themselves obliged to 
alter the intentions they had formed.” 


Pastor Wagner follows with this significant 
comment: 


“This we know; and we can cite the ex- 
ample of the Cardinal Archbishop of Bordeaux 
as illustrative of the small consideration. paid 
by the Vatican to the sentiments and wishes 
of the French clergy. This cardinal had 
adopted certain measures by means of which 
his diocese remained in harmony with the 
French law while yet obedient to the instruc- 
tions received from the Pope. But the last 
interdiction in its succinct brutality destroyed 


Who declares that the enemies of Christian the fruit of all his efforts. 

. Like all thinkers, she must Science are persons who have made only a 
good ae ; superficial examination of it and have sub- 
mitted it to no personal test. 


“What must intelligent prelates think at 
being thus disowned, when their methods 
were characterized by obvious wisdom and 
dictated by their sense of right as just men and good citizens?” 


The writer records the act of Abbé Moineau, vicar of St.- 
Germain de Charonne, which was imitated by six other churches 
of Paris, of having declarations conformable to the law of 1881 
made by laymen. These acts were judged by the Archbishop of 
Paris as not constituting disobedience to the Pope. “Such a 
written judgment,” Pastor Wagner observes, “ tells much concern- 
ing the effort made by men of intellect.” 

In spite of the rallying and excitement of the Clerical press, 
says the Protestant clergyman, the country as a whole remained 
calm. He adds: 


“A spirit of indifference was noticeable, which the intentional 
exaggerations of the reactionary journalists did not seem to dispel. 
The spirit of legislation has been so obviously liberal that it has 
broken up resistance. .... 

“Recent events have shown to what an extent the Church of 
France has sacrificed her individuality, her seal of independence ; 
and to what a spirit of indifference she has lapsed. The old error 
made by Roman Catholicism in drawing all the sap and juice of the 
Church into the priesthood has led that Church step by step into 
a blind alley. The faithful among the laymen are no longer of 
account. The clergy fears the laity, by whom alone it could be 
renewed and rejuvenated. The ‘associations cultuelles,’ by re- 
calling the laity to the active councils of the Church, would have 
rejuvenated the spirit of Catholicism. But that which would have 
accomplished a return to the normal was regarded as an abomina- 
tion. Inevitably one error engenders another. 

“It is easy to understand that if the people are of no account, 
the clergy, taken as a whole, is of no more account. The bishops 
count no more than the abbés, the archbishops no more than the 
bishops. They are consulted only to be contradicted. Their 
habit of humbling themselves before the god of the Vatican is 
such that they obey without protest being made publicly. And 
yet they know how greatly recent events are opposed to the inter- 
ests of the Church and to the fulfilment of their own duties. 
Their efficiency, their experience of local conditions, their wisdom 
as shepherds of their flocks, combine to counsel an opposite 
course. It is, therefore, without conviction and without confi- 
dence that they follow their chief, and in the full knowledge that 
he has given them fatal orders, as he himself received fatal ad- 
vice. What schism could be worse than this? A schism between 
the faithful and the clergy; a schism between the convictions of 
the episcopate and the orders given it; a schism between the 
supreme head of the Church and the leaders of the Church of 
France. And thus a system most nfassive and most logical has 
led to incoherence through the exaggeration of authority.” 
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RELIGIOUS STATISTICS FOR 1906. 


HE annual presentment of statistics of the churches‘of the 
United States, compiled by Dr. H. K. Carroll, appears in 

The Christian Advocate (New York, January 17) and shows the 
net gain of all denominations in 1906 as 4,300 ministers, 3,635 
churches, and 870,389 communicants. The Roman Catholic 
Church reports 11,143,455 communicants, with a gain of 259,548 ; 
but the writer explains that the figures are not the result of an 
actual count, but are derived from estimates of “ population,” 
Catholic including all persons baptized—old and 
young. Following the Roman Catholic denomination comes the 
Methodist (17 bodies) with 6,551,891 communicants ; then the Bap- 


“population ” 


tists, with 5,140,770; the Lutherans, with 1,957,433; the Presby- 
terians, with 1,771,877; the Congregationalists, with 1,264,758, 
and the rest with less than a million each. The Catholics gained 
more than double the increase of any other faith, the Methodists 
and Lutherans following with about 116,000 each. The Baptist 
is the only other denomination that gained anything like 100,000, 
the rest falling far below that figure. The Friends, the River 
Brethren, and the Theosophists report losses. 

Attention is called to the increased immigration of recent years 
from Eastern and Southern Europe and the consequent effect 
upon the complexion of our religious life. We read: 


“The immigration from Eastern and Southern Europe, inclu- 
‘ding Russia, and from Eastern Asia has become quite large in 
the last few years, and Russians, Greeks, and Syrians have multi- 
plied among us, and forms of worship strange to the United States 
have been established. The Russian Orthodox Church, formerly 
confined almost entirely to Alaska, is now found in many of the 
cities of the United States and Canada. From the bishopric of 
Kadiak the ecclesiastical jurisdiction became a part of the arch- 
bishopricof Kamchatka. Thearchbishop incharge of the Ameri- 
can province now resides in New York, where services in the 
cathedral Sunday evenings are held in English. Some of the 
Greek Catholics knownas Uniates, in communion with the Church 
of Rome, have joined the Russian or Greek Orthodox branches, 
because the Roman Church in this country does not tolerate mar- 
ried priests. The Greek Church, a branch of the Eastern com- 
munion. has churches in various cities, north and south, east 
and west, and as yet has no bishop of its own. The Maronites, 
who are under the immediate oversight of the Roman Catholic 
archbishop of Boston, have a chor-bishop, appointed by the 
Maronite patriarch in Europe. The Syrians belong to the Synod 
of Antioch. They have a bishop who was consecrated by the 
Russian archbishop. In addition to the foregoing, there is alsoa 
Melchite Church, in Scranton, Pa., an orthodox body who accept 
the decrees of Ephesus and Chalcedon, which were rejected by 
the Nestorians and Jacobites. One can now study many of the 
Eastern religions and attend their worship without leaving the 
United States. For the Eastern group ‘population’ is given in 
place of communicants. The custom in the Eastern churches is, 
I am informed, to connect the confirmation and communion serv- 
ice with the baptismal, and children thus become communicants.” 


Statistics of the Church of Latter-day Saints are changed this 
year for the first time in a number of years and are from official 
sources which have not hitherto been accessible. To cite Dr. 


Carroll’s summary : 


“Statistics . . . show throughout the world 55 stakes, 650 
wards, 22 missions, 55 stake-presidents, 650 ward bishops, 22 mis- 
sion presidents, 1,500 missionaries, 3 of the First Presidency, 12 
apostles, 7 of the First Seventies, and 3 of the presiding bishops. 
Including 1,410 stake and war councilors there are, in all, 3,662 
officers, and the number of souls is estimated at 400,000. The 
number of meeting-houses is 800.” 


The returns of Spiritualists estimate the number of members in 
the United States and Canada at 300,000, the total of local socie- 
ties being 760. From an“ authoritative source in Boston” the 
number of Christian Science churches is given as 663 and the 
membership as 80,197, the gains for the year being 9,083 members, 

- 52 churches, and 104 ministers. The following table shows the 
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ministers, churches, communicants, and relative gains or de 
creases (da): 
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From Dr. D. L. Leonard’s statistics of the Protestant mission- 
ary societies of the world for 1906, published in 7he Missionary 
Review of the World (New York, January), we learn that “ over 
$21,000,000, with more than $2,500,000 additional given by the na- 
tive churches in the foreign field,” were contributed to the spread 
of Christianity. “Of this sum nearly $9,000,000 came from the 
United States, about the same amount from Great Britain, and 
$1,500,000from Germany. Four societies received over $1,000,000 
each, and two more almost reached that figure.” From Europe 
and America 18,591 men and women embarked on the missionary 
work. “Intimately associated with these are nearly 90,000 native 
fellow-laborers (destined soon to become the chief evangelizing 
force). Combining the two classes of toilers, we have a host of 
evangelists numbering 108,387.” As to the “harvest” the writer 
has this to say: 


“Almost 2,000,000 communicants are found in the mission 
churches (a number rivaling the population of Massachusetts, 
Iowa, Georgia, or Tennessee), and of these upward of 140,000 
were brought into the Christian fold last year. The Baptists lead 
with 130,902, three British societies follow each with more than 
80,000, and then come three American societies (Methodist, Amer- 
ican Board, and Presbyterian), each with more than 50,000. 
Finally, in the almost 30,000 mission schools upward of 1,250,- 
ooo boys and girls are receiving Christian instruction. If to all 
this were added the results of industrial and medical missions, 
surely nothing approaching to ‘failure’ could be charged.” 
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LETTERS AND ART. 


SCRAPERS. 


HE sky-scraper, of all forms of architectural expression, 
+ seems to have the faculty of making either violent friends 
or violent enemies. There is little chance of taking a middle 
ground. Itis “the first absolutely genuine expression of an origi- 
nal American architecture,” says Mr. Giles Edgerton in Zhe 
Craftsman (New York, 
January). . In this tall, ec- 
centric tower, he thinks, 
we have begun to feel our 
way toward buildings that 
“suit our needs, our com- 
fort, our landscape, with- 
out regard to any other 
nation or civilization.” It 
is a matter for congratu- 
lation, according to him, 
that we have abandoned 
the absurdity of copying 
“any old style on earth 
from Karnak to Ver- 
sailles.” Our case with 
the sky-scraper is put as 
follows: 





“We have never said 


‘we want such and such 
a building because it is 
suited to our lives, the way 
we work, the way we play, 
the way we live—simple, 
strong, and fairly intelli- 
gent lives.’ Atleast, if it 
has been’ said before the 
last few years, it was ina 
whisper, and the idea was 
never realized... . . 

“ Circumstances put an 
iron hand upon counter- 
feit architecture for com- 
mercial purposes in New 
York, and forced us to 
build something that we, 
By permission of the publishers, Messrs, Frederick Keppel& Co. as a nation, needed, that 

CANYON NUMBER THREE, A NEW YORK 

CROSS-STREET. 
From an etching by Joseph Pennell. 
The artist and the sociologist disagree on the 
esthetic values of grouped sky-scrapers. 























was adapted to our own 
way of living and work- 
ing, that in fact possest na- 
tional characteristics. The 
manifestation of this first 
honest building impulse 
in America was the sky-scraper, maligned, wronged, insulted 
from the start, and yet up to the present time the finest architec- 
tural expression in this country because of the completeness of 
its adaptation to need. And it is the sky-scraper that has changed 
the outline of New York City, that has revolutionized the quality 
of it, and that has created the first suggestion of beauty that the 
city has ever laid claim to.” 


This beauty, Mr. Edgerton insists, is of an individual quality, 
and has added charm to New York because by means of the sky- 
scrapers she has acquired “the first real expression of her own 
quality.” Mr. Edgerton tells us under what conditions of envi- 
ronment the sky-scraper is most effective. Thus: 


“ Not standing alone, cut away from the earth, as a lonely slice 


‘of architecture, is the sky-scraper beautiful; its charm must al- 


ways depend upon its environment. Rather than actually con- 
tributing beauty it makes beauty possible. It needs the old Gothic 
church with its tall, slender spire, the hoary churchyard, the 
colonial City Hall, the green park, the wide harbor, Battery Park, 


—until the sky-scraper— 


and Madison Square to fold about it, to rest near it and connect 
it with the earth. Given these for environment, it has power to 
change the face of the greatest American city from crude ugliness 
to irregular loveliness, and with the varying setting of sunrise or 
sunset, storm or fog, New York grows into a city of enchantment 
with a wondrous, fleeting, mysterious beauty.” 

Mr. Joseph Pennell, an American etcher long a resident of Lon- 
don, “was the first to discover the beauty of the sky-scraper,” 
says Mr. Edgerton, “or at least the first courageously to express 
it.” He has, moreover, proved that “ New York has, in her first 
architectural honesty, redeemed herself from ugliness.” 

These enthusiastic words seem to a writer in the Springfield 
Republican (January 12) a blend of truth and error. He is willing 
to admit that the high steel building is “ original and American,” 
that, moreover, it has fine qualities. He denies that the sky- 
scraper “is ‘national’ or that it is suited to our ‘needs’ except in 
a few horribly crowded spots, or to our ‘comfort,’ for it is the 
most selfish of buildings, or our landscape, which has no pecul- 
iarity whatever to suggest high buildings.” 
other allegations of the 
writer in Zhe Craftsman, 
as the following shows: 


He denies certain 


“And no less tainted 
with error is the state- 
ment: ‘We have never 
said—until the sky-scra- , 
per—we want such and 
such a building because it 
is suited-to our Hives, the 
way we work, the way we 
play, the way we live— 
simple, strong, and fairly 
intelligent lives.’ ** The 
facts in the case are much 
less rhetorical. A big new 
unwieldy city, badly laid 
out, struggling with its 
own growth, found the 
business quarter penned 
in between railroads and 
river. At the same time 
came a remarkable devel- 
opment in the structural 
use of steel, making it 
possible to build safely 
and with economically 
thin walls, to an enor- 
mous height. There was 
no question whatever of 
suiting the way we work, 
the way we play, or the 
way we live, but simply 
of packing, by the help of 
American mechanical in- 
genuity, the greatest pos- 
sible number of people 
upon a given building- 
block. It was a device 
excusable only by the pre- 
dicament, and a predic- 
ament due to want of | 
foresight. Architects pro- By permission of the publishers, Messrs. Frederick Keppel & Co. 
tested, but the pressure THE WHITE TOWER, CORTLANDT STREET. 
was too great; then they From an etching by Joseph Pennell. 
made the best of the case, Isolated and treated as towers the sky-scra- 
and on the whole succeed- _ pers achieve, according to some critics, their 
ed in a way that does _ highest artistic mission. 
credit to their ability in 
grappling with new conditions. Bui let us be careful not to say 
that the sky-scraper sprang into existence beczuse it suited the 
needs, the comfort, or the health of the public, because the exact 
reverse is the case.” 


It is further pointed out by the writer in 7he Republican that 
peculiar conditions of atmosphere are necessary to give the 
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sky-scrapers the semblance they wear in Mr. Pennell’s “ romantic 
grandiose” pictures. The true way to judge them, he declares, 
is as they exist in reality —“the embodiment of commercial 
greed, lawless individualism, contemptuous disregard for others.” 
Their artistic qualities vanish when they are grouped together and 
are robbed of the character they essentially possess as “towers.” 
This view is presented by Prof. John Bascom in a letter printed 
in The Republican, from which we quote: 


“They can no longer be easily seen; they hide each other, and 
utterly dwarf every building of an earlier or of a different style 
enclosed among them. The picturesque effect is gone, whatever 
it was; and the life of the city, which shows itself in the streets, 
takes on a deprest character. Thoroughfares are darkened, 
spaces are made to seem narrower, churches and public buildings 
are smothered, and the sense of hurry loses all qualifications. 
‘Trinity Church, opposite Wall Street, a stimulating edifice which 
seemed to stretch up into the pure light, now appears to gasp for 
air and to have utterly sunk into the cold, oppressive shadow of 
business.” 





THE NON-PURITAN THEME OF ‘* PARADISE 
LOST.” 


HE true theme of “ Paradise Lost” is not commonly under- 
stood, says Mr. Paul Elmer More. It is not sinand man’s 
disobedience and fall, but rather the yearnings for the golden 
pastoral age such as may be found in all great poets who came 
before Milton. This ideal glory which the English poet imag- 
ined is implied in the very title of the work, he says (in a 
study of Milton contained in his fourth series of “ Shelburne Es- 
says,” recently published). Mr. More’s contention is phrased as 
follows: 


“Sin is not the innermost subject of Milton’s epic, nor man’s 
disobedience and fall; these are but the tragic shadows cast about 
the central light. Justification of the ways of God to man is not 
the true moral of the plot. This and the whole divine drama are 
merely the poet’s means of raising his conception to the highest 
generalization. The true theme is Paradise itself, not Paradise 
lost, but the reality of that ‘happy rural seat’ where two errant 
tempters beheld 


To all delight of human sense exposed, 
In narrow room nature’s whole wealth, yea more, 
A heaven on earth. ”’ 


This truth, indeed, continues Mr. More, “ we might have learned 
from Tennyson.” 
the poem its profound value and interest.” Mr. More quotes 
‘Tennyson’s Alcaic poem, “ Me rather all that bowery loneliness,” 
to prove what Tennyson considered at least the most attractive 
element in Milton’s epic. Moreover, this attraction of the pas- 
toral age is found universally, says Mr. More: 


“It is the good fortune of English literature that the Hebraic 
preoccupations of her epic poet led him to adopt a theme whose 
origin is that ancient ineradicable longing of the human heart for 
a garden of innocence, a: paradise of idyllic delights. . . . Turn 
where you will in mythology and literature, and you will find this 
pastoral ideal haunting the imagination of men, less pronounced 
possibly in early days when pastoral life was a reality, more em- 
phasized as civilization grows complex and carries us away from 
nature. Were one to attempt to display its universality by illus- 
tration, one would need to abridge the libraries of the world into 
a few pages.” 


In the conclusion of his essay Mr. More has this further word 
to say on Milton’s “ perfect and splendid vision of pastoral bliss” : 


“In the colloquy of the Father and the Son we listen to the 
divine love whose power and wisdom, so the poet dreams, shall 
at the last restore to erring mankind the lost Paradise, made per- 
fect now against temptation and deceit. So is the humble tragedy 
in the Garden of Eden lifted up in grandeur and significance until 
it is made to embrace the drama of salvation; and so the regret 
of memory is converted into the gladness of hope. Meanwhile 
for us who merely read and seek the exalted pleasures of the 
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For he had the insight to discern “ what gave" 
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imagination, there lies, between the scenes in hell and the pano- 
ramic vision of the world’s shattered life, that perfect and splen. 
did vision of pastoral bliss. As Adam in his morning hymn gave 
thanks for the glories of the outstretched and still uncontaminated 
earth, so almost we are ready to render praise to the poet’s crea- 
tive genius for this sweet refuge of retirement he has builded for 
the heart of our fancy.” 





WOMEN OF THE MODERN ITALIAN STAGE. 


. names of Eleanora Duse and Adelaide Ristori would 

probably embrace all that the average Anglo-Saxon could 
profess to know of modern Italian actresses. Yet an article ina 
recent number of 7he Dramatic Mirror (New York) brings for- 
ward several others who in the opinion of their countrymen take 
almost equal rank with Duse. As a class, the Italian actresses 
“are born full of aptitude for the stage, to which they devote 
themselves with love and bitterness,” says the writer of this arti- 
cle, Raffaele Limboli. “Some attain the summit of art,” he con- 
tinues ; “others less fortunate vanish from the scene, their hearts 
in a turmoil, after a life of bitterness and disenchantment. Some 
find repose in a meritorious old age, while the bravest remain in 
the breach.” In the latter class he places Eleanora Duse, who, 
“ gifted with extraordinary sensibility,” he declares, “never reaches 
the end of her emotions.” “If, yesterday, she dreamed of some- 
thing magnificent, which perhaps resulted in bitter disillusion,” he 
continues, “to-day she will dream anew, and thus will it be to- 
morrow and always.” She is “ preeminently an evolutionist,” he 
asserts, adding a brief summary of the successive stages in which 
her art has manifested itself. Thus: 


“Romanticism was the daily bread of her youth, then natural- 
ism enveloped her in its coils, and in Zola’s ‘Teresa Raquin’ she 
attained remarkable dramatic brutality. Later she appeared in 
dramas based on psychology and symbolism. Then followed the 
D’Annunzio productions, and Duse believed in them to have 
found the true food for her thought, the renewing force for her 
energies. Her répertoire was all D’Annunzio, and for years her 
wonderful multiform art crystallized, grew sterile. The women of 
the ‘Citta Morta’ and ‘Gioconda’ are automatons, and Duse in 
interpreting them became rigid, her delicate, harmonious voice 
seemed monotonous, her profound gaze lost in a distant vision of 
art which few comprehend. Aside from her most ardent admi- 
rers, who will always adore Duse in any réle whatsoever, the seri- 
ous public reproached the great actress for her useless and unfor- 
tunate sacrifices. ‘The poet,’ say some newspapers, ‘follows his 
path, but the satellite who attends him loses her impulse, and her 
splendor languishes.’ 

“Now Duse has returned to the Duse of former days, and has 
made successful attempts with the Russian drama, and new mani- 
festations of art. Possibly she has not forgotten D’Annunzio and 
his works, altho she has almost banished them from her réper- 
toire. Eleanora Duse, the most cultured, the strongest Italian 
actress, is still the queen of our prose theater; years may pass,- 
but her heart and mind do not grow old.” 


Among actresses of the first rank Mr. Limboli mentions Tina 
di Lorenzo, Virginia Reiter, and Irma Gramatica. The first of 
these was long regarded the most beautiful Italian actress, and 
“the critics were always enthusiastic over her art.” No other 
actress, save perhaps Duse, has been so acclaimed, we are told. 
Her chief réle is Za Samaritan. Reiter, on the other hand, is 
so plain that it long delayed her success. But this obstacle has 
been overcome. We read: 


“*Madame Sans Géne’ is her war-horse, but in ‘La Femme de 
Claude,’ in ‘Camille,’ she is equally good, owing to her excellent 
interpretation. Her voice ever finds the most thrilling note, the 
most fascinating harmonies. In what may be styled déco/lezé roles, 
such as ‘Zaza,’ Reiter is absolutely unsurpassed. No Italian 
actress can compete with her... .... 

“ Totally different in temperament is Irma Gramatica. Slender, 
extremely nervous, restless, for many years she was unknown, met 
with the usual disappointments, trod the usual pathway of privations 
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VIRGINIAN REITER, 


“So plain that it long delayed her Long regarded the most beautiful of 
success.”’ Italian actresses. 


TINA DI LOREZO, 


DISTINGUISHED WOMEN OF THE 


and humiliations, sorrow, tears, sometimes even 
hunger. Duse was her companion in the 
first stages, and encouraged her to persevere. 
Gradually, after severe but solid training, she 
gained ground, and ended by triumphing. Now 
she is enrolled among the chief artists of the 
Italian theater, and Gabriele d’Annunzio wished 
her to interpret the title-rdle in his ‘ Daughter of 
Jorio.” She is of a passionate temperament, 
with impetuous and highly effective outbursts; 
her interpretations are of impressionistic truth. 
Her pale face sometimes takes on expressions not 
easily forgotten. Her sister Emma is considered 
one of the principal ‘Intellectuals’ of our stage ; 
in truth there are few actresses who study any- 
thing but their r6les. Emma, on the other hand, 
for a long time was a subscriber to the leading 
circulating libraries.” 


Two other actresses of excellent powers are 
Italia Vitaliani and Giacinta Pezzana. Of these 
Mr. Limobli writes: 


GIACINTA PEZZANA, 
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January), “nature was perhaps more prodigal in her gifts to Ade- 
laide Ristori than to any other great actress known to modern 
theatrical history.” Of her art Mr. Towse writes: 


“Her most popular successes were as Queen Elizabeth—a most 
notable exhibition of imperious temper and intellectual force, with 
fine touches of comedy and pathos—and in Maria Stuart, in which 
only Modjeska has approached her. Her differentiation of these 
two characters was a most striking proof of her versatility. An- 
other brilliant royal study was her Marie Antoinetie.. She was so 
closely identified with tragedy during the greater part of her career 
that her powers as a comedian were not generally known, yet she 
used to play the part of Wirandolina in ‘La Locandiera’ with a 
brilliancy which even Duse could not surpass. But it was in the 
loftiest flights of poetic tragedy, as Medea, Phédre, and Myrrha, 
that her imagination and power were most manifest, and she was 
never so great as when playing with some kindred genius like 
Salvini. It was in her support that the latter first leapt into fame 
with his Oveste. He said at that time that she reminded him of 
one of Raphael’s Madonnas. Where could such another pair of 
actors be found to-day ? 

“Ristori was wont to say that it was her ambition to unite the 
passionate intensity of the Italian stage with the naturalism of the 
French method. But naturalism, in the strict meaning of the 
word, plays but a small part in such characters as she chiefly por- 
trayed. She never, indeed, exceeded the mod- 
esty of nature, but in nearly all her best work 
there was the glow and color of romance, and 
herein lay a large part of the irresistible charm 
of her acting.” 





LITERARY INFERIORITY OF JAPAN. 


HO Japan has produced an enormous mass. 

of writings, it can not be said that the 
compositions of Japanese authors “have added 
anything of value to the literature of the world.” 
So asserts Sir Charles Eliot in Zhe Westmin- 
ster Gazette (London, January 4), at the same 
time declaring that Japanese literature “has. 
never exercised the faintest influence on any 
other country, not even Korea.” These facts 
he regardsas remarkable, especially since “ most 
great Asiatic nations have been great in litera- 
ture,” China having “dominated the whole of 
Eastern Asia for the last two thousand years 





“Critics have exprest the most widely differing ©! th established theater at Rome. simply by imposing the writings of ancient 


views concerning them. Neither ever seeks an 
easy success. Of unbending, proud natures, 
sometimes scornful, they were believed haughty and intolerant; 
therefore they are not popular actresses. Italia Vitaliani,a cousin 
of Eleanora Duse, whom she greatly resembles, is still young ; her 
eyes are brilliant and profound, her voice somewhat harsh and un- 
even; absolutely lacking in personal vanity, she fights her battles ; 
she is a tragédienne of great force, a cultured woman, a passionate 
lover of the theater, and—an unusual quality—has a great respect 
for the public and for herart. In ‘Hedda Gabler’ and in ‘Camille’ 
she is remarkably effective. 

“Giacinta Pezzana is no longer young; cultured as are few 
actresses, she has many times retired in disgust from the stage, 
then, seized with homesickness, returned to it with youthful ardor. 
Her interpretations of Zeresa Raguin by Zola, of Maria Stuart, 
Medea, Esmeralda, and Messalina are famous. Now she is a 
member of the established theater in Rome, inaugurated last year. 
This theater, which promised to banish rough, machine-made 
plays, and to give the best dramatic productions of all ages and 
countries, is under the direction of Giacinta Pezzana and Eduardo 
Boutet, that prince of dramatic critics, who has written for thirty 
years with brutal sincerity for newspapers and magazines.” 


Ristori, only recently removed by death, completes and crowns 
the group of great Italian actresses of the modern drama. “ With 
the exception of Sarah Siddons, who in her prime must have been 
one of the noblest female figures that ever adorned the stage,” 
says Mr. J. Rankin Towse in Putnam’s Magazine (New York, 
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Chinese sages as the one canon and norm of 























IRMA GRAMATICA, 
One of the chief interpreters of d’An- A cousin-of Duse and a tragédienne of 


ITALIA VITALIANI, 


nunzio réles. great force. 


LITTLE KNOWN ABROAD. 
(Portraits by courtesy of T7ze Dramatic Mirror.) 
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civilization.” A curious difference between the Japanese and 
other Eastern literatures is noticed by the writer in the following : 


“As the development of Japan has been very different from 
that of other Asiatic countries, it is interesting to notice that the 
literature is also different, and presents decided characters of its 
own, altho it has been strongly influenced by Chinese models, 
and some of it is actually written in Chinese. It is an essentially 
secular literature, whereas most Asiatic literatures have grown 
up around sacred books. Japan has nothing of this kind except 
some collections of myths and early chronicles, which may be 
compared with the Eddas, but make no pretension to compete 
with the scriptures of the Hindus, Mohammedans, or Buddhists. 
No doubt the absence of such works is one reason why Japan had 
no message for the surrounding nations. It also goes far to ex- 
plain her free and untrammeled development.” 


The best of the Japanese literature, declares Sir Charles, was 
produced in the period when Kyoto was the seat of government, 
from about 800 to 1186 A.D. Four unproductive centuries fol- 
lowed, succeeded by the Tokugawa epoch, lasting from 1603 to 
1867, in which Japan “ sent forth a literary flood of enormous vol- 
ume, tho of mediocre quality.” The supply has not diminished 
under the presentrégime. The older Kyoto literature was largely 
composed by women, which accounts, thinks this writer, for “ gos- 
sipy lightness of touch” and the “interminable prolixity” that 
characterizes it. Men wrote in Chinese, “which was regarded as 


the proper vehicle for serious compositions,” and the vernacular | 


was left to the women. He adds, by way of description: 


“This style is sometimes called Zuihitsu, or following the pen— 
that is to say, jotting down whatever passes through the mind— 
anecdotes, sentiments, descriptions of scenery, estimates of peo- 
ple—so that the composition seems sometimes almost a novel, 
sometimes a diary, sometimes zmpPressions de voyage. Such are 
the ‘ Pillow Sketches’ of Sei Shonagon, who was maid of honor to 
the Empress about the year 1000, and left an account of her life 
in the palace, wherein can still be read not only the loves, jeal- 
ousies, and in‘rigues of the court, but even the quarrels of the im- 
perial cats and dogs. She hada habit, found in other Japanese 
writers, of making lists of pleasant and unpleasant things, which 
is not so dull asit sounds. Thus, among unpleasant things she 
counts a dog who barks at your lover when he comes to pay a 
clandestine visit, and a man who sings the praises of another 
woman. Among pleasant things we find to be asked the way by 
a handsome man who stops his carriage to speak to you. It may 
be surmised that she was not more strait-laced than was indis- 
pensable for a maid of honor of the period.” 


The practically unanimous testimony of critics admits that 
these works, if compared with similar productions from other 
countries, can not be classed as literary masterpieces. But their 
value lies in “the indications they give of the difference of the 
Japanese spirit from that of other Asiatic peoples even a thousand 
years ago.” To quote further: 


“One can not imagine the ‘Pillow Sketches’ being written in 
Arabic or Sanskrit. They are in no way akin to the ‘Arabian 
Nights’ or ‘Indian Tales and Dramas’; and tho they are more 
like the compositions of the —hinese, who have also a talent for 
essay-writing, they are freer and seem to have originated inde- 
pendently. It would seem, too, that the Japanese novel is not 
derived from the Chinese, for romances were written in Japan 
about 1000 A.D., if not earlier, whereas critics consider that the 
earliest Chinese novels date from the thirteenth century. Nor is 
it difficult to explain their independent origin, for the transition 
from a gossipy diary wherein conversations are recounted to a 
novel which is a biography of the hero is not difficult. <A cele- 
brated romance of this kind is the ‘Genji,’ also the handiwork of 
a lady, and written about the same time as the ‘ Pillow Sketches.’ 
It follows the fortunes of its hero from birth to the age of fifty- 
one, through fifty-four books. .No European appears to have been 
bold enough to read the whole of this gigantic work, but it would 
seem that here, too, the literary talent is moderate. 


Bakin is named as almost the only Japanese author whose name 
has penetrated to Europe. He lived in the early nineteenth cen- 
tury 2rd wrote an immense number of very long novels. His 
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countrymen “admire his fertility of invention, his learning, his 
wealth of language, characters, and incident,” but Europeans 
“find his style obscure and his plots so complicated that it is im. 
possible to keep count of the characters and their doings.” 





EVIDENCES OF JEWISH EXTRACTION IN 
CHARLES LAMB. 


HARLES LAMB possest a curious “ mental twist,” declares 
a Jewish writer, traceable to a “ Semitic cross-fertilization ” 
in his lineage. This peculiarity, he declares, produces two di- 
rectly opposite tempers in Lamb’s writing, according to the sub- 
ject he is treating. “When he talks of familiar themes, of his 
friends and relatives, of theaters and actors, of South Sea House, 
or of the Old Benchers of the Inner Temple, he is on ground 
where not even Leigh Hunt can surpass him in restraint or self- 
detachment. His aloofness is superb, and the soul of the Aryan 
shines refulgently in him. But when he launches into a disserta- 
tion on roast pig, or gets on to the bewildering topic of Jews, he 
loses his habitual reserve, and seems to borrow the adandon, the 
warmth, and the energy of the Semite.” Lamb was conscious of 
this ferment within him, thinks the writer, Mr. M. L. R. Breslar, 
“for he often alludes to it in the oddest of self-communings and 
in the most pathetic self-questionings.” The cat is let out of the 
bag, the writer suggests, in the following anecdote from Lamb’s 
essay “My Relations”: “‘On my letting slip at table that I was 
not fond of acertain popular dish he [Lamb’s brother] begged me, 
at any rate, not to say so—for the world would think me mad.’ If 
the ‘ popular dish ’ was ‘ham and eggs,” says Mr. Breslar, “ Lamb’s 
brother had about him something of the wisdom of the serpent. 
The eighteenth century was an awkward time for professing 
Jews.” 
The writer’s reason for assuming that Lamb sprang trom re- 
mote Jewish stock is given in the this paragraph, which we quote 
from Mr. Breslar’s article in 7he Jewish Chronicle (London): 


“So far, the family history ends in Lincoln, whence John Lamb 
came up to London to seek his fortune. Lamb’s own account of 
his remarkable parent contains matter enough for lively specula- 
tion. He seems to have been a man of parts and of ability above 
the common type, with a heart as tender as a woman’s. ‘He had 
the merriest quips and conceits, and was altogether as brimful of 
rogueries and inventions as you could desire.’ Such a man was 
not ‘born to serve his brethren,’ but became in course of time the 
major domo and the close friend of his employer, Salt. His fidel- 
ity and devotion to Salt’s interests were the outcome of gratitude 
for spontaneous acts of generosity on the part of the\famous Old 
Bencher. Now, gratitude is one of the root-traits of this wonder- 
ful race, perchance the most stimulating of its beneficent agencies 
and the most powerful of its glittering virtues. Now, if John 
Lamb knew all about the history of his family and of their wan- 
derings, we may be sure the lad on coming up to town soon learnt 
the widsom of reticence. Jews were not then exactly popular 
idols. The country seethed from end to end with subdued hatred 
of them, and it flamed out into open violence when Henry Pelham 
in 1753 brought in the detested Naturalization Bill. In his daily 
rambles about the city, John saw around him everywhere scrib- 
blings of the odious couplet,‘ No Jews,no wooden shoes,’ chalked 
up on walls and hoardings by a howling and infuriated mob. His 
sympathies, we may be sure, were not with the tormentors of this 
hapless people ; for Charles Lamb has told us ‘in the cause of the 
opprest he never considered inequalities or calculated the number 
of his opponents.’ One wonders whether the old Maccabzan 
fires raged in that noble-hearted figure. . . 

“To judge from Lamb’s portrait in the Guildhall and from De 
Quincey’s favorable criticism, it would appear that the family 
were originally Spanish Jews— Marranos,’ or pseudo-Catholics 
who furtively practised the religion of their ancestors until be- 
trayed by the cupidity of spies and compelled to fly for safety to 
Holland, whence, later on, in the seventeenth century, branches 
of the family migrated to Lincoln, where they settled and iater- 
married with local non-Jewish elements.” 
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CURRENT POETRY. 


A Ballad of Messengers. 
By Louise IMoGEN GUINEY. 


The priest was in his room; 
One taper pricked the gloom 
Past midnight: it and he 
Flames burning weariedly. 
Now sleep was needed sore, 
But a knock came at the door. 


Said the old servant then: 
‘Sir, little gentlemen 

Await below, who plead 
Some dying creature’s need. 
There’s a London mile to go 
In starshine and hard snow.” 


Out to the church he went 
For the saving sacrament, 
Aware, even as he prest 
The pyx against his breast, 
That beautiful, elate, 
Beside the chancel gate 


Was one not seven years old, 
And one of mien less bold, 
With torches, on their knees, 
In decent surplices. 

Blown lilies of one stem, 
They rose; he followed them 


How ghostly, in the dark, 
The frozen streets! <A park, 
An empty square; again 
Streets; and a twisted lane, 
And down the lane a door. 
The bright, bare heads before 


Entered in turn, and shone 

The rotten stair upon. 

Close was the priest behind, 
When both the lights went blind! 
And, sudden as the light, 

Both children vanished quite. 


But he, unvexed and bland, 
Put forth a groping hand, 
And pushed a knob apace 
Into what seemed a space. 
‘‘Is any here?’’ his cry; 

The answer: ‘‘Help! I die.” 


The chill moon showed a bed 
Whereon, uncomforted, 
A lonely woman lay, 





A DOCTOR’S SLEEP 
Found He Had to Leave Off Coffee. 





Many persons do not realize that a bad 


Coffee drinking, being such an ancient 
and respectable form of stimulation, few 
realize that the drug—caffeine—contained 
in coffee and tea, is one of the principal 
causes of dyspepsia and nervous troubles. 

Without their usual portion of coffee or 
tea, the caffeine topers are nervous, irritable 
and fretful. That’s the way with a whiskey 
drinker. He has got to have his dram ‘“‘to 
settle his nerves’’—habit. 

To leave off coffee is an easy matter if you 
want to try it, because Postum—well boiled 
according to directions—gives a gentle but 
natural support to the nerves and does not 
contain any drug—nothing but food. 

Physicians know this to be true, as one 
from Ga. writes: 

“T have cured myself of a long-standin 
case of Nervous Dyspepsia by leaving o 
coffee and using Postum Food Coffee,” says 
the doctor. 

“T also enjoy refreshing sleep, to which 
I’ve been an utter stranger for 20 years. 

“In treating ef be age in its various 
types, I find little trouble when I can induce 
patients to quit coffee and adopt Postum.”’ 
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Our arrangement with dealers is such that pur- 
chase may be made on reasonable terms to suit 
the circumstances or convenience of the customer. 














THE JOHN CHURCH 


Owners of the Everett Piano 


R. OTTO NEITZEL, hailed as the Chief Justice of Mu- 
sic’s Supreme Court—composer, virtuoso and savant—during 
his tour in the United States, will use 


he 
Giger 


As a Pianist, ranked with von Bulow and D'Albert by the world’s great 


critics, irreproachable in 


Reisenauer, Gabrilowitsch, Burmeister and other masters, 
Everett Tone the long-sought medium for the expression o} 
i the hands of genius on the heights. 


EVERETT TONE is tone that COMPELS 
This definite attribute upholds Everett 





—the medium which stays 


Neitzel 


ic and temperamentally sony Sey Hes 9 like 
$s 


and the 


Everett 


the 





sovereignty among pianos. 











COMPANY 


Cincinnati, Chicago, 
New York 


Co., Boston, Wass. 





PRICES AT FACTORY—BOSTON 


Style 3--Upright 
Style 6—Upright 
Style 9—Upright 
Style 8--Upright 
Style 7 - Upright 
Style 25—Grand 
Style 31—Grand 


Art Cases from $1,000 to $10,000 


ae $450.00 
500.00 
500.00 
550.00 
575.00 
650.00 
800.00 








OLD ENGLISH COMPOSITE DESIGN 
PRICE, $1,500 
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Chocolates 
and Confections 


known for their 
purity and goodness 
For sale where the best is sold. 


STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, 
1316 Chestnut Street, Phila. 


Established 1842, 


CHEW... 


Beeman’s 


THE capris 
Pepsin 
iGum + + 


Cures Indigestion and 
Sea-sickness. 
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The Dr. is right and ‘‘there’s a reason.” 
Read the little book, ‘‘The Road to Well- 
ville,”’ in pkgs. 


If spring or stream is below where you want 


Water Flows Up Hill To You. water, you'll find the most satisfactory way is 








to use the water to raise water by means of a 


RIFE HYDRAULIC RAM. (oe ee- 


Operates under 18 inches to & feet fall. Elevates water 30 feet each foot of fall. Sold on 


30 days free t: 


rial. Large plants for serving towns, railroad tanks, irrigation, country 


homes, etc. Small engines for individual use. Many thousands in successful Operation. 
Booklet free. RIFE ENGINE COMPANY, 2173 Trinity Building, New York, 
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111 BROADWAY 


NEW YORK 





First Mortgage Underlying 
Railroad Bonds 


To realize over 5%, 


A. N. CHANDLER & CO. 


Bankers 


THE BOURSE 


PHILADELPHIA 


“Hints and Helps to Investors” is a study 
of investments well worth reading. 
be had by sending your name and address, 
which, for convenience, may be written on 
the margin of this page and mailed to us. 


It may 








YOUR SAVINGS OUGHT 


TO EARN 
b— 


They will earn that much if deposited 
here—And you can withdraw them at 
any time without notice and without 
loss of interest— 


(a ne ce 
(a 





In addition to all this, absolute safety is 
guaranteed by the deposit of first mort- 
gages on improved real estate with a 
strong trust company to protect every 
dollar deposited with us— 


Write for the Booklet. 


CALVERT MORTGAGE & DEPOSIT CO. 
1045 Calvert Building, Baltimore, Md. 

















VALUABLE 
BOOKLET 


1907 Edition (pocket size) 
STATISTICAL TABLES 





Copies mailed to investors free 
of cost, in accordance with 
our annual custom for 
the past 25 years. 





The current edition comprises 
76 pages, and gives capitalization, 
earnings, fixed charges, dividends, 
etc., 0 Railroad, treet Railway 
and Miscellaneous Companies, in- 
cluding information on Preferred 
Stocks (whether cumulative or non- 
cumulative as to dividends), high 
and low prices for bonds and stocks 
during 1906, last recorded sale, ap- 
proximate income yield, etc., etc. 


Simply write for Booklet L. 














THERE ARE TWO REASONS 
Why we send our Duplicator on 10 days’ trial 
FIRST—It proves OUR confidence im the machine. 
SECOND—By personal use, YOU can positively tell, before 
buyiug, whether it meets your requirements, Each mach ne 
contains 16 feet of duplicating surface which can be used 
over and over again. 100 copies from pen 
written and 50 copies from type writt-n 
original. Complete Duplicator, cap size, 
(prints 8% x 13 in.) $5.00. 
Take advantage of our trial offer. 


FELIX P. DAUS DUPLICATOR CO. 
Daus Bldg., 111 John St., New York 


Let E— rt). 
HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of Stewart 
Hartshorn on label. 

Get “‘ Improved,’’ no tacks required. 

Wood Rollers Tin Rollers 


The Perfect Perpetual Calendar 
Simplest, most reliable: 50 cents. Post-free. Funk 
& Wagnalls Company, 44-60 East 23d Street, New York. 

























Spencer Trask @ Co. 


Investment Bankers 


William & Pine Sts., New York 






















Holds firmly together letters, 
checks or papers of any 
kind without mutilation. In- 
destructible, being nickel- 
plated, will not tarnish. Sold 
in boxes of 100. 25c. 


Ask your dealer or sent postpaid on 
receipt of price. Send for Jree sample 
envelope. 


CONSOLIDATED 
SAFETY PIN CO. 
131 Farrand 8t. 
Bioomfield, N. J. 
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The hue of trodden clay; 
Contrite, and full of fears, 
She called him through her tears. 


Oh, heavy to confess 

Is lifelong wickedness! 
Tenderly he that heard 

Spake the absolving word, 
And gave, in the strange room, 
The blest Viaticum. 


An oval portrait old 

In its worn frame of gold 
(Scarce a thing else at all 
Between bare wall and wall!) 
Stood on a shelf apart. 
Withdrawn with kindly art, 


He leaned and gazed, until 

The sad soul prayed her fill. 
‘*Father!’’ at last she sighed, 

“‘How came you? With what guide? 
Who guessed I thirsted, I, 

For the true faith laid by?”’ 


He, smiling, turned himself 
Half from the mantel-shelf: 
‘‘Behold my escost fair 
Most comely pictured there. 
They, I, and you record 
Such mercy of Our Lord!’’ 


‘“‘Nay. While my youth ran clear 
In mine own Lancashire?”’ 

She said, ‘‘I loved them once, 

My master’s darling sons, 
Geoffrey and Hugh, who had 

No mother to make glad. 


‘“'Twas I taught them to sing 
Ave! one far-off Spring, 

And serve the chaplain’s mass. 
My poor sweet boys! alas 
(You know not, but I know), 
Drowned, forty years ago”’ 


*‘And vet they summoned me 
To-night.”” ‘‘God! can it be?’’ 
“Yes; how not recognize 

The babe’s remembered eyes? 
And the elder angel grace 

That led me to this place?”’ 


Across the chamber dim 
The dying looked at him; 
He saw her body throb 
With one glad-hearted sob. 
Then knelt the priest to pray 
For the spirit gone away: 
Da requiem! Domine! 
—From Scribner's Magazine (January). 





HOW FOOLS AND THEIR MONEY ARE 


PARTED. 

While the boom in mining-company promotion is 
in full swing and the ‘‘wildcats’’ have possession of 
the Sunday newspapers, here and there the press 
lifts a voice of warning for the benefit of the too- 
of New York, 
has a representative in the Nevada mining regicn 


imaginative investor. Ridgiway’'s, 
investigating, for the guidance of its readers, those 
companies which advertise in the East, while the 
Denver Daily Mining Record, a champion of cor- 
poration publicity, pillories in its columns twelve 
hundred mining companies which it finds ‘‘not 
entitled to public confidence.’?’ Mr. Frank Fayant, 
writing in Success, presents some facts which are 
both interesting and admonitory. After quoting 
from a number of the flamboyant advertisements 
with which we are only too familiar, he asks per- 
tinently: ‘‘How many of these companies, in the 
advertising of which the English language is drained 
of superlatives, are going to live and pay dividends?’”’ 
And for answer he turns back to the somewhat 
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similar promotion craze of five years ago, when 
“the public invaded Wall Street and went on a 
speculative debauch.”” A careful investigation of 


every company that advertised its shares in the 


Sunday edition of the New York Herald in 1901 


and part of 1902150 companies in all—reveals 
the fact that only one is to-day paying dividends 
to its stockholders. Says Mr. Fayant: 


“It has paid two dividends of one per cent. each 
this year, and its stock is selling in the open market 
at less than half what investors paid for it five years 
ago, altho its promoters asserted then that ‘it is 
doubtful whether anything has ever been offered to 
the public for subscription which gives so much 

romise from so small an outlay.” 

“In all this brave array of wonderful ventures 
that were to make fortunes for the credulous, one 
company is paying a dividend—and a dividend 
smaller than that paid by the savings banks. One 
other is a going manufacturing concern, that ignores 
my request for information; a third is a going real- 
estate company, that repurchased from investors 
the stock sold to them; a fourth is a plantation com- 
pany waiting for its rubber trees to grow up; two 
are struggling oil companies,in need of money; 
eighteen are gold mines, still hoping to strike it rich, 
and nearly all are in need of money. Of the one 
hundred and twenty-six other ventures, twenty- 
two may be classed as moribund, while the re- 
maining one hundred and four are dead and gone, 
forgotten by all but the investors who bravely put 
their money into them. 

‘“‘And now to look behind these cold figures of 
buried hopes ! 

‘The man who set the pace for the wildcat pro- 
moters of 1901 was L. E. Pike, of Hartford, Conn., 
dubbed by Mr. Stevens ‘the notorious Pike.’ Pike 
spent in 1901 and 1902 not far from $150,000 in 
advertising—profitable advertising. His flamboy- 
ant poster broadsides in the newspapers made all 
the little promoters gasp in envy. Recklessly, 
ridiculously extravagant in their promises and 
prophecies, these big, black-type, circus-bill appeals 
to small investors reaped a rich harvest. The 
whole problem with Pike was how to sell a maximum 
amount of stock at a minimum advertising outlay. 
To sell $100 worth of stock at an advertising cost 





WHITE BREAD 


Makes Trouble For People With Weak 
Intestinal Digestion. 





A lady in a Wis. town employed a physi- 
cian who instructed her not to eat white 
bread for two years. Sh2 tells the details 
of her sickness and she certainly was a sick 
woman. 

“In the year 1887 I gave out from over 
work, and until 1901 I remained an invalid 
in bed a great part of the time. Had differ- 
ent doctors but nothing seemed to help. I 
suffered from cerebro-spinal congestion, fe- 
male trouble and serious stomach and bowel 
trouble. My husband called a new doctor 
and after having gone without any food for 10 
days the doctor ordered Grape-Nuts for me. 
I could eat the new food from the very first 
mouthful. The doctor kept me on Grape- 
Nuts and the only medicine was a little 
glycerine to heal the alimentary canal. 

‘“‘When I was up again Doctor told me 
to eat Grape-Nuts twice a day and 
no white bread for two years. I got well in 


good time and have gained in strength so I 
can do my own work again. 

‘My brain has been helped so much, and 
I know that the Grape-Nuts food did this, 
too. I found I had been made ill because I 
was not fed right, that is I did not, properl 
digest white bread and some other food 
tried to tive on. 

“I have never been without Grape-Nuts 
food since and eat it every day. You may 
publish this letter if you like so it will help 
someone else.’’ Name given by Postum Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich. Get the little book, 
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41-2percent. SAFETY FOR 41-2 percent. 
Guaranteed SAVINGS Guaranteed 


For the conservative investor whose first requirement is safety but who appreciates 
remunerative returns coupled with freedom from anxiety, the 


TAX EXEMPT 414% MORTGAGE CERTIFICATES 


Now issued by the the New York Investors’ Corporation, and offered by the Title 
Guarantee and Trust Company, of New York, afford an ideal investment. 























They are secured by first mortgages on New York City real estate, the most 
valuable on the continent, deposited with the Title Guarantee and Trust Company to | 
protect the investor, 


Payment of the principal and interest of these certificates is guaranteed by the 
Bond and Mortgage Guarantee Company, which has guaranteed to the investing 
public first mortgages upon New York realty amounting to more than $200,000,000 with- 
out the loss of a dollar to the investor or a day’s delay in semi-annual interest payments, 


The security of these Mortgage Certificates, therefore, is unexcelled. Inthisrespect }f 
they rank strictly with Government, State and Municipal bonds yet yield a much 
higher rate of interest, which adds to their attractiveness. They are offered 


IN DENOMINATIONS OF $500 AND $1000 


thus placing them within the reach of persons having small sums to invest. 





These mortgage certificates are exempt from all taxation in the State of New York under chapter 532 of 
the Laws of 1906. The certificates are due and payable February 1st, 1917, but may be paid at the obligor’s 
option on February rst, 1912, or on any February 1st thereafter on six months’ notice. They may be had in 
coupon or registered form. 


GUARANTEED FIRST MORTGAGES 
ON SELECT NEW YORK CITY PROPERTY 


May be obtained for large or small amounts by those who prefer them to the Mortgage 
Certificates. These mortgages are exempt from taxation and pay 414%; they are 
assigned absolutely and delivered to the investor, but the entire care and responsibility 
rests with thiscompany. The interest and principal are promptly paid and the necessity 
of ever taking the property under foreclosure avoided. ‘ 








Write us promptly for full particulars, stating probable amount you would like to 
invest in either of the above high-grade securities. 


ADDRES: INVESTMENT DEPARTMENT H 


TITLE GUARANTEE AND TRUST COMPANY 


Capital and Surplus, $11,000,000 
176 Broadway, Manhattan, or 175 Remsen Street, Brooklyn, NEW YORK CITY 














“The Road to Wellville,”’ in pkgs. 











A Time Saver and Labor Saver 
For Every Busy Business or Professional Man 


THE LAWTON fit faaet 
facsimile of ordinary 

SIM writing. Drawings can 
P LEX be reproduved in sev- 

eral colors at one print- 

PRINTER ing. One hundred 
copies of the original 

can be reproduced in twenty minutes. Invaluable to 
business and professional men in getting out circu- 
lars, notices, plans, ete. The original is written on 
any ordinary paper, with any pen, and from this 100 
copies can be made, 
Is the simplest and 








APPLE, PLUM & PEACH TREES 





cheapest Duplicati 

50 trees for $2.50 proceaever jnvented 

= are pronto! ele spond and true-to- experiment. Over 
and quince at “live and let live” Drides. pg eggs vin 


Send for circulars 
Live-Forever Rose, 10c Each and samples of work. 








LAWTON & CO..38 Rescz.StrySOU, Ears 








GREIDER’S FINE CATALOGUE 
, 1907 tells all about pure-bred poultry and 
describes and illustrates 60 varieties. 10 
beautiful natural color plates. Gives rea- 
sonable prices for stock and eggs; how to cure 
diseases, kill lice, make money. This valuable 
book only 10cts. 3B. H. GREIDER, RHEEMS, Pa, 
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of $80 was poor business: to sell it at a cost of $40 
we was good business. He cared little about the 
People Want the Real Bible intrinsic worth of the properties he exploited. A 
hole in the ground was, in his mind, a gold mine, 
The VERY WORDS of Prophet and Apostle and, after Pike had turned the English language 
loose on it, it became one of the richest properties 
on the face of the earth. His Washington Copper 
and Milling Company, claimed to be ‘the richest 
property in the United States,’ had nothing more 
| than a fifty-foot hole in a gravel-bed. 
| ‘fam using the past tense in telling the story of 
Pike. But Pike is not a memory, like his companies. 


' e is in Hartford to-da nd even now ma = — Line 
American He is Hartford to-day, and eve y be anh FAV a 


poring over his dictionary for new adiectives with 


| which to decorate more circus-bill tales of fortune- ; i * MAS: THE (4 By 
making in oil or gold or marvelous inventions. I i, STRENGTH OF Bi? 5 
tandard wonder that the new craze for mining stocks, rapidly EY A GIBRALT A { { \ i bd 


growing into the proportionsof the South Sea Bubble, A Lin sy of at fi & 
. {EAA f. ht 
. ed a; 








That is what a large company of the most 
renowned and devout scholars, working for 
thirty years, have tried to give the lovers of 
The Word in this careful translation—the 
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does not bring Pike out of his hiding-place.”’ 


Bible mess 


(Edited by American PERSONAL. 
Revision Committee) 
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This translation is im- High Dignitaries and the Telephone Abread. 
measurably more correct —President Fauré of France once had his master 
than the King James 
translation, though that 


was the best possible at Bi ay i : 
the time ministers of state for ‘‘ringing him. up’’ on the 


of ceremonies (the ‘‘chef des protocoles,”’ as he is 
































A THRILLING STORY 


American Business Life 


Written by Broughton Brandenburg, 
President American Institute of Im- 
migration. Don’t fail to read it. It 
tells how a fortune was made and 
lost in tobacco speculations—how a 
sudden turn in the stock market 
crippled a daring financier, how the 
death of his brother-in-law completed 
the financial ruin, and brought the 
delicately reared family to the verge et 
of want. It also shows how a Pru- 
dential Life Insurance Policy for | 
$50,000 saved the situation. The au- : 
thor says of The Prudential Policy: 

“It stood out like a chimney-tower 
above the blackened ruins of a man- 
sion that had been swept by fire.” 

The popularity of the above article 
has been such that The Prudential is 
issuing it in pamphlet form. Write 
at once for a copy. It costs you noth- 
ing. 

Prudential Life Insurance Policies 
are popular because of their liberal 
provisions. 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


called under the Republic) reprimand one of the 


telephone to communicate an important and press- 
First— Because mod- ' P Pp 


ern scholars know Greek ing piece of state news. He was deeply incensed 
and Hebrew far better J at what he considered a flagrant breach of official 
than the former trans- J} etiquette. 
lators knew those Bible 
languages. 


Second— Because 
large portions of the : ; 
Bible have come tolight book gives merely: ‘‘1o1. 60. Presidency of the 

in manuscripts which are } | Republic, Palace of the Elysée’’ (office and resi- 
older and better than those used to make [| dence), no number being here assigned to the 
the King James translation with. 


The offending minister was able to get 





the head of the Republic at the telephone only by 


knowing his personal number, which in France is 


EARS ee en a Og a ear a 


divulged but to a few. The Paris public telephone 





President himself. The President of France can 

Third—Because there have been discov- }| not be personally communicated with over the 
eries by the thousand in Bible countries 
which throw floods of light on the meaning A E | 
of obscure passages. With these and other New Yorker Staats-Zeitung, December 2, con- | 
advantages our modern scholars could get }/ taining this information, states that the same is | 
back to the very letter and spirit of the 
original Scriptures. 





telephone by the general public. An article in the| 





the case with the Emperor of Austria. The Vienna | 
‘ public telephone-book gives numbers for the ‘‘ Office 
24 B k S { F of the Lord Steward of his Royal and Imperial 
PAGE 00 en ree Apostolic Majesty’’ and in it for the ‘‘Chamber of his 

It tells you about all the translations of } | Majesty the Emperor and King,” but the Emperor 
the Scriptures and fully 
describes the American 
Standard Bible, naming 
Universities, Colleges, 
Theological Schools, 
Bible-Training Schools, 
Young Men’s Christian 
Associations, great 
Editors and prominent 
Ministers who use and 


personally is not put down as a subscriber. On the | 
other hand, the work contains the numbers of the 
Crown Prince: ‘‘Nos. 15, 16. Franz Ferdinand of 
Austria-Este, his Royal and Imperial Highness and 





his Serenity the Archduke.’’ The article proceeds: 





The future Emperor of Austria and Apostolic 
King of Hungary, then, is in this respect much more 
democratic than the President of the French Republic. 














2 : : I ited as a Steck Com 
recommend it. Write To be sure, whether ‘‘ Franz Ferdinand of Austria- By the State of New laom" 
for it to-day—a postal | Este, his Royal and Imperial Highness and his Dept. R 
card will el Serenity the Archduke’’ himself comes to the tele- pt. 


John F. Dryden, Prest, Home Office, Newark, N. J. 


Be sure and ask your bookseller for the American Standard phone when he is rung up sear No. TS or 16 is doubt- 
Bible, published by Thomas Nelson & Sons, Price 35c. to $18 ful. But, thanks to the information in the tele- 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS phone-book, he can be ‘“‘rung up.”” Other members 


of the House of Hapsburg-Lorraine have no ob- 

















‘a 
37G East 18th Street New York || jection to figuring in this place in company with DEBENTURE BONDS 
Bible Publishers for Fifty Years other partly blue- and partly red-blooded mortals.| 
ALSO PUBLISHERS OF NELSON’S-ENCYCLOPEDIA ion. mammabie Bo. s:4ay inte Wien Sheahann- 1-1 0 RITE to-day for Booklet “D”ex- 
book is to be read: ‘‘ Adelgunde, her Royal Highness bonds oe po ye, of i sinmm 


. ” saa ment, Interest Coupons payable Jan, 
the Archduchess, Duchess of Modena. However I and July] at NationslPark Bek, N.Y. 
exclusive these exalted personages are usually, in 


the register of telephone subscribers they readily FIRST ™ 7) aL Ny: NGS BANK. 
mingle with the people as ‘‘connected.’’ But one BILLINGS. MONT. 
thing distinguishes these telephone owners from = 


the rest of telephoning humanity—the portentous 


titles with which the telephone management describes F # E  Pomgaaar yy wee Fie a snc ig 4 
jthem. It is noticeable, however, that the manage-| other matter of similar nature. Sent upon application. 
ment is thus lavish of titles only with members of W. E. GOULD, Hotel Pelham, Boston, Mass. 
the royal family. All other subscribers to the 


telephone system, however high their rank, however In D IV | D U A L C 0 M hd U & l 0 * C U p $ 
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are set down in a compas¢ the brevity, dryness, an Sanitary Communion Outft Co. 
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fanatical republican with satisfaction. An instance 
of this is the following: ‘‘No. 20,385. Guttadauro 
y. Reburdone, Eugéne, prince.” That is exemplary 
laconicism! First name: ‘‘Eugéne.” And — 
‘tprince. Is that the rank or the occupation! 

is both. 
cps a telephone-book gives the subscribers 
both by name and by number. The Paris and Berlin 
registers lack this arrangement. They give the 
subscribers only by name. As regards the giving 
of titles, republican France and monarchical Ger- 
many are exactly alike. On the list of telephone 
subscribers all men are equal ‘‘1,998, v. Buelow, 
prince, chancellor, residence W. 8, Wilhelm-strasse 
77." Thus curtly and compactly is the highest 
official in the German Empire put down. In a 
single respect the Berlin telephone-book is. still 
re chary than the Paris, not to mention the 
Vienna one: the head of the state and the members 
of his family are not named at all. Tho the 
Kaiser frequently makes use not only of the tele- 
graph ‘but of the telephone (conversations over the 
telephone, for instance, often take place between 
the Emperor and the Empress), and tho telephone 
connections are everywhere at his command, he is 
not named among the telephone subscribers, either 
personally like the future Emperor of Austria or im- 
personally like the President of France. The 
Kaiser can not be ‘‘rung up.” Only various ones 
of his court and other officials can be. The same 
is the case with the crown prince and the other 
sons of the Kaiser. The Kaiser and his family 
have a telephone, yet they are not in the telephone- 
book. 

But not only the high ones-of the earth make 
use of this means of protection against *'ringings- 
up’’; many, many others too, persons living on their 
income, in business, government officials, whole 
managements, great business houses prefer to dis- 
close their telephone connection only to the initiate, 
to withhold it, on the other hand, from the public. 
The management guards the secret jealously. Quite 
recently it has been again imprest upon all tele- 
phone officials not to answer questions as to the 
number of unnamed subscribers. The telephone is 
a democratic contrivance that can facilitate direct 
intercourse with the high and highest ones. But 


mo’ 
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it also can be aristocratically managed, for princes | 
as well as for those who are not. Every one, if he | 
feels so inclined, can keep off the ‘‘ringing-up” | 
herd. . . . Before the telephone, all men are equal, 
but only all men who are willing to be equal.— 
Translation made for THE LITERARY DiGEstT. 


Mrs. Piper, Medium.—The accomplishments of 


Mrs. Piper, ‘‘perhaps the most noted spiritualistic 


medium now living,” are told by James H. Hyslop 


in The Sunday Magazine. It was quite by accident, 


we are informed, that she discovered her unusual 
powers. Having occasion some years ago to con- 
sult a physician about some peculiar trouble, he 


told her, after examination, that she was ‘‘medium- 


istic’? and undertook to develop her. His success 


is attested by the accounts of Mrs. Piper’s profes- 


sional career. Part of Mr. Hyslop’s narrative is 


here quoted: 


Professor James of Harvard University, a leader 
in the American Society of Psychic Research, went 
with Mrs. James to make a trial of the case. He 
gave no names, and tho he had to assume, as he 
says, that Mrs. Piper knew who he was from his 
connection with the society, he was struck with 
her peculiar familiarity with the names of his 
family, living and dead, but mostly by her apparent 
knowledge of an Italian letter which he had received 
a day or two before and which was known to only 
two other persons in this country. The consequence 
was that he set about. some careful experiments 
that winter. 

His method was to have an understanding with 
Mrs. Piper that he would send certain persons of 
his own selection to her unannounced and to take 
account of the results at first sittings, where, the 
names of sitters not being known, there was no 
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A Watch of 
Unusual Accuracy 
















Howard accuracy 
begins with the selection of 
the materials; it is carried through 


Celebrated as ihe the cutting of the jewels, through the assein- 







Standard of bling of the parts, through the timing of the 
a 2 completed movement. When all has been declarea 










perfect, the movement is put zm tts own case by the 

makers and tested again—any variations caused by changed 

conditions being corrected by a complete readjustment—thus 
making the “Howard” a watch of unusual accuracy. Every 


OWARD 


WATCH 


is enclosed in a velvet-lined mahogany cabinet, with 
Certificates of Guarantee giving movement and case 
numbers and the fixed price at which the watch is sold 
everywhere. 













HOWARD Watches are made in men’s sizes only. Prices 
range from $35 to $150, the difference being not in grade 
of materials or workmanship, but in quality of case, 
number of jewels, and adjustments. 







“WATCH WISDOM” is an unusual book 

about an unusual watch, written by an 
unusual man — Elbert Hubkard. 
Write for 2. 
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Do not fail to send 
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booklet ‘‘The Revolv- 
er.” It gives you an 
expert’s advice regarding the use of a revolver at target practice, and beautifully 
illustrates and describes leading SMITH @ WESSON models. Sent free to 
any address. Address Dept. A. been reported. 


SMITH @ WESSON, - 19 Stockbridge Street, Springfield, Mass. 
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achieved world-wide fame. Write to-day for FREE BOOKLET, 

EDWARD MADDEN, 98 Madden Bidg., New York 
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HOME STUDY] 
COURSES 
i. 


» UR School affords 

the home student 
an opportunity to pur- 
sue a Complete High 
School Course under 
professors in leading 
American colleges 
and universities. The 
Courses in English are 
given by Prof.Genung 
of Amherst; Latin, by 
Prof. Harkness, of 
Brown; Greek, by 
Prof, Chase, of Har- 
vard. An eminent 
specialist is at the 
head of every depart- 

Joun F. Genune, A.M., Pa.D. ment. 

Professor of English. Students may regis- 
ter at any time and may take up complete courses 
or pursue special branches. Special attention is 
given to students preparing for college. We also 
offer instruction in Commercial and Normal 
Branches. 

Every reader of THE DIGEST who is interested 
in home study and correspondence teaching is 
invited to send for a free copy of our eighty-page 
catalogue and full information in regard to our 
home study courses. 


The Home Correspondence School 
Dept. 29, Springfield, Mass. 
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President Board of Trustees. 


Nirs. Barbour Walker, M.A., Principal, 
Mt. St. Alban, Washington, D. C. 
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You are no greater intellectually 
then your . Easy, inexpen- 

, sive. Increases income; gives ready 
memory for faces, names, business 

details, studies conversation; develops will, public 


onality. Send for Free Booklet. 
phcason Me uORY 754 Kimball Hall, CHICAGO 


possibility of detective fraud. He sent some 
thirty persons to Mrs. Piper in that way during that 
winter. When he examined their reports of the 
results at first sittings, he came to the conclusion 
that they were not due to chance, but indicated 
supernormal knowledge. He so reported to the 
American society in the Proceedings of 1885. ... 

In 1889 Mrs. Piper was taken to England for 
further experiments out of her own environment. 
I can not take the space to detail the methods which 
were used to exclude the right to accuse Mrs. Piper 
of fraud; but when men like Prof. William 
James, Dr. Richard Hodgson, Sir Oliver Lodge, 
Frederick W. H. Myers, and Prof. Charles 
Richet accept the exclusion of the known methods 
of fraud in such phenomena from Mrs. Piper’s case, 
the public must consider itself uninformed if it treats 
the phenomena lightly. 

Mrs. Piper goes into what we callatrance. In this 
condition of unconsciousness a writing-pad and 
pencil are placed on the table, and the hand writes 
out statements which purport to come from certain 
deceased persons, who proceed to prove their per- 
sonal identity to those who may be experimenting 
with her. Their names and incidents in their past 
earthly lives are thus written out, tho having 
previously been wholly unknown to Mrs. Piper. 
The question is to determine the source of this 
information. Before discussing this I shall give 
some illustrations of what occurs under the circum- 
stances described. 

I take first anexperience of Dr. Richard Hodgson’s. 
His first experiment with Mrs. Piper was about 
two weeks after his arrival in the United States; so 
that the circumstances, apart from the proved in- 
tegrity of Mrs. Piper, render it extremely improbable 
that she knew anything about him, especially about 
such incidents as I have to quote here. The resu!*+ 
of the first sitting Dr. Hodgson reported as follows: 


four of you living beside mother.’’ Dr. Hodgson 
Says these statements were true, and then adds 
further pertinent statements made through Mrs. 
Piper purporting to come from a cousin. I quote 
the record verbatim: 

“*Phinuit’ (‘control’) mentioned the name Fred. 
I said it might be my cousin. ‘He says you went to 
school together. He goes on jumping frog, and 
laughs. He says he used to get the better of you. 
He had convulsive movements before his death— 
struggles. He went off in a sort of spasm. You 
were not there.’ ”’ 

Dr. Hodgson then appends a note: 

“‘My cousin Fred far excelled any other person 
that I have ever seen in the game of leap frog, fly 
the garter, etc. Hetook very long flying jumps, and, 
whenever he played, the game was lined by crowds 
of schoolmates to watch him. He injured his 
spine in a gymnasium in Mebourne, Australia, in 
1871, and was carried to a hospital, where he lingered 
for a fortnight, with occasional spasmodic convul- 
sions, in one of which he died.” 


A Woman Who Defied a Trust.—From Platte 
Center, Neb., comes a story to the Atlanta /ournal 
which tells of tne life-work of an intrepid woman 
‘trust-buster,”” Mrs. Kate Kehoe. After years cf 
competition with the Nebraska Grain Trust, Mrs. 
Kehoe was still glorying in her independen-:e when 
the trust was forced to dissolve by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, and in the proceedings she 
was one of the most important witnesses against 
the trust. ‘‘She is on deck yet,’ we are told, 
**doing a business of not less than $200,000 a year.” 
The despatch continues: 

But she had a hard fight of it. How close she 
was prest is only now coming to light. She thanks 
the loyaity of the farmers hereabout for the victory. 

Mrs. Kehoe is a widow who has lived here since 
1888. Her husband was an accomplished business 
man, who taught her his work before he died, and 
she continued it with success. 

But this woman was not allowed to conduct her 
business in peace. She had to reckon with the 
Nebraska Grain Trust. It began ‘‘picking’’ on her 
ten years ago. She was warned to get into the 





trust. The feminine in her made her determined 


**Mother living; father dead; little brother dead; | 
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A BEAUTIFUL 
MINIATURE CALENDAR 


will be given to every reader of this 
magazine who sends 10 cents for a 
liberal sample bottle (enough for three 
applications) of 


ED. PINAUD’S 
HAIR TONIC 


(Eau de Quinine) 
LILLIAN RUSSELL, the beautiful actress, says: 


"I consider ED. 
PINAUD’S HAIR 
TONIC extremely 
valuable. It is an in- 
dispensable adjunctto 

lady's toilet table, 
and exceedingly meri- 
torious in preserving 
the hair and causing 
‘} it to retain its lustre. 
Send Postal to-day {1,* fice, copy of 


ED. PINAUD'S 
New and Practical Book, "Hair and Beauty Culture." 


PARFUMERIE ED. PINAUD 
Dept. 88, Ed. Pinaud Bldg., New York 
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SEDEDUCATIONAL 





By our course of training in your own 
home. Wecan equip women of average 


ability, whether practical nurses or 

Sontemenh to earn 810.00 to $25.00 

a week. A graduate writes: 

“1 have found the course intensely practical, 
helpfal and easily comprehended. I have ae- 
quired confidence in myself for I have been 
taught how to nurse to the satisfaction of 
physicians and patients. I receive 
day and am busy all the time.” 

Endorsements by thousands of nurses 

and physicians. Write for explanatory 

“Blue Book” and stories of four score 

Chautauqua Nurses. 


THE: CHAUTAUQUA SCHOOL OF NURSING 
381 Main St., Jamestown, N.Y, 
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T AUGHT who have not had the 
opportunity of learn- 
have forgotten what they once 
learned. 257 pages. Requires no 
teacher. Send €0c. (stamps accepted) 
for this great book, in cloth. 
dition de Luxe, $1.00. 
GEO. A. ZELLER BOOK CO. 
818. 4th St., St. Louis, Mo. Est. 1870. 
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The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Recommends teachers to colleges, schools and families, 


Advises parents about schools. WM. 0. PRATT, Mgr... 
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TYPEWRITER BARGAINS 
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i. Most of these machines have been 
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Pa 5 new. Shipped on approval Don’t 
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The Troubleless Auto-lire 


t to. Warnings given by agents and in letters 
= ignored, and then she found she could not get 
pit when she wanted them from the Union Pacific, 
However, the freight department of that road heard 
from her so persistently that she was able to get 
‘some cars, enough to keep her business going, altho 
it galled her to see her trust competitor across the 
tracks apparently getting cars without difficulty. 

The next move of the trust was to bid up the 
grain at her depot, offering about one cent higher 
than the Omaha prices, which were the ones that 
prevailed. Mrs. Kehoe was compelled to have 
the quotations wired to her several times a day to 
keep tab on the market, but this did not enable 
her to bid ruinous prices for grain. 

For quite a while she simply existed by buying 
what grain she could and selling it to brokers at 
points as remote as Memp 1is, Chicago, and Kansas 
City. 

The fact that she still clung to the business made 
the trust desperate, and she was again besought to 
enter the combination. 

The fight had been going on for over two years 
when what looked like a knockout blow for the 
gritty widow came. A fire destroyed her storage- 
houses with their contents of grain. What caused 
this fire is a mystery to this day. 

Mrs. Kehoe’s answer to this disaster was char- 
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The Goodyear Detachable Auto- Tire is 


157% Larger 


Than the Ordinary Tire 


VERYONE knows 
that the larger the 

tire in proportion to the 
weight of the car, theless 
trouble that tire gives. 


| The 
Goodyear 
Detachable 


is Neverin Trouble 


Every size of the Goodyear Detachable is over-size. A ‘‘four-inch’’ Goodyear De- 
tachable is actually 15% larger than any other 4-in. auto-tire on the market. All other sizes 
in proportion. That means that,if your car is over catalogue weight, or if you want to add heavy 
accessories to the car, the Goodyear Detachable will carry it, without trouble—without tire- 
strain, without puncture, without sand-blisters, without any of the hundred-and-one evils an 
overloaded tire develops. Runnirg an overweight car on an undersize tire is like using a garden 
hose on a fire-pressure hydrant. It may not break at once, but it may be expected to give out in 
weeks, where if not overstrained, it would last YEARS. In the tire’s case, it’s because the over- 
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istic. In a few days the carpenters were put- 5 : I r 
tis eh eA eat Siege RAL weight causes over-wear, over-heating and consequent quick disintegration. 
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? cause it is always “big enough to take 
sedoubled her attention to business, buying early and You Won’t Overload the Goody ear Detachable care of itself.” It is Mn fa 


4 f larger in diameter than specified, and that one fact saves 99 per cent trouble. The Goodyear Detachable 
late and making prompt settlements with the farmers has other virtues—gueranteed not to rim-cut, for instance. Our book ‘‘How to Select an Auto-Tire,”’ tells 
and giving them a square deal all around. 


all about them all. Write f 
For their part they gave her all support possible. GO 


ODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER CO., Liberty Street, AKRON OHIO. 
They began to make it a point to help her down the 
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was made by former agents. 
many practical hints of value in everyday automobile opera- 
tion, you should subscribe to THE-MOTOR CAR. It is 
published monthly exclusively in the interests of people who ride 
for pleasure, and every number is worth the yearly subscription 
price to any motor enthusiast. 
Subscription price $1.00 per year. Single copies roc. THE 
MOTOR CAR may be ordered through any news dealer. 
SPECIAL OFFER. Send us One Dollar now for a year’s 
subscription and we will send you, free of charge, a gasoline 
tester in a neat pocket case. Will tell you every time whether 
or not you are getting the right kind of fuel. 


Send us your subscription now—and subscribe for your 
friends at the same time. 


W. G. PIERSON PUBLISHING CO. 
108 Fulton Street + - . 
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MORE OR LESS PUNGENT. 


The Usual Program.—‘‘Yaas, de beauty an’ 
chivalry ob Smoketown mingled in the ballroom.” 

‘*Mingled, yo’ say?”’ 

“Mingled ’till "bout “leven o’clock. Den dey 
mixt.”—Houston Chronicle. 


Cold Comfort.—Visitor To THE West INDIES 
A4who has been warned against bathing in the river 
i because of alligators, but has been told by the boat- 
ia ‘man that there are none at the river’s mouth)—'‘By 
; Jove, this is ripping! But, I say, how do you know 
there are no alligators here?’’ 

Ig Boatman—‘‘ Well, you see, sah, de alligator am 
#0 turr’ble feared ob de shark!’’—Punch. 
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Courteous to the Last.—‘‘ Yes,”’ said the warden, 
**he was the coolest and most thoughtful convict who 
ever broke jail.”’ 

“*You don’t say!’’ exclaimed the visitor. 

“*Yes, he left behind him a note to the Governor 
.of the State beginning: ‘I hope you will pardon me 
for the liberty I’m taking.’ ’’—Catholic Standard 
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Tablets for the irritated throat, 
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‘bureau. He must be one who can answer every 
question, even the most unexpected, without 
losing his head.’ 
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Cuaprsr I. WHY? We have 25 Kinds of Instruments to Assist Hearing, 
Patrimony. Sent on approval. Write for Catalogue. 
CHAPTER II. Wm. A. Willis & Co., 134 8. 11th St., Philadelphia. 
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CHAPTER III. 
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GARRY LUNCH IN YOUR POCKET 


Lunch is a troublesome matter with the busy 
business man. Eating at a crowded restaurant 
wastes time, creates ill humor, and sends you back 
to work unsettled for the tasks of the afternoon. 
The brain, dull because its blood supply has been 
— to the stomach by heavy food, refuses to 
work, 

Should you try to avoid the restaurant nuisance 
by bringing your lunch, you are no better off. 
Cold food is seldom good food. | Lacking appe- 
tisers to stimulate the digestive juices, it makes 
double work for the stomach. 

Avoid the bother of lunch. Eat half a dozen or 
a dozen (more if desired) 


Horlick’s Malted Milk 
Lunch Tablets 


You save time, money, bother, and give the 
stomach a_ new lease on life. _ This partially 

re-digested lunch does not tax digestion. The 
Goin. bright and alert, not robbed of its blood 
supply, turns off the afternoon work as fast as the 
morning. The satisfaction of tasks well done, and 
the keen appetite for the evening meal, sets you at 
ease with yourself. 


SPECIAL FREE OFFER 


Readers of the Literary Digest, who will send us the 
attached coupon, will receive, free and prepaid, Hor- 
lick’s Special Vest Pocket Lunch Case. Thisattractive 
and handy little box will be filled with Horlick’s Malted 
Milk Lunch Tablets, which are the famous HOR- 
LICK’S MALTED MILK, pressed into lozenges and 
flavored with chocolate or vanilla. Try these Tablets 
for lunch the day received, and again the following day. 
The result will lead the reasoning man, who wishes to 
save time, his digestion, and increase his thinking 
capacity, straight to the druggist for more tablets. 


Horlick’s Malted Milk Co., Racine, Wis. 





Hor.ick MAttep Mitk Co., Racine, Wis. 

Send me, without charge, Horlick’s Special Vest 
Pocket Lunch Case, including a supply of Horlick’s 
Malted Milk Tablets. 





HERT?. 
FRENZ 
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I put Macsetu on my lamp- 
chimneys as I am satisfied to 
be known as the maker of the 
only good lamp-chimney. 

There are other lamp- 
chimneys, but their makers 
fail to own them. It’s no 
wonder. 


My Index is useful to everyone who owns 
a lamp, and it’s free. 


Address, MACBETH, Pittsburgh. 





A MISUNDERSTANDING. 

Drowninc Man—“ Here! Here!” 

PASSERBY—* Thanks, but I have an umbrella.” 
—Ulk. 


He Worked Like a Trojan for Them, Too.— 
‘“*Wonder who was the first woman to get her gowns 
from Paris ?”’ 

‘*Helen of Troy, no doubt.’’—Boston Transcript. 


Still a Mystery. 
brother’s name?’’ 

‘“‘They haven’t found out yet.’—Cleveland Plain 
Dealer. 


-“‘And what is your new littie 


The Optimistic Poet.—‘‘It’s snowing this after- 
noon. Iam glad of it; science says that when snow 
is falling the atmosphere is warmer. And it doesn’t 
take so much coal. .. . I see by my literary journal 
that a new magazine is to be launched the first of the 
month. I will have some wares on the ground 
early. . . . My literary helper also says that Mc- 


Clunsey does not want any more poetry. How 
fortunate I am; this will save at least a stamp 
book. . .. The Right of Way Magazine has a new 


rejection slip. I never did like the color of the old 
one. . . . My little darling brain-child got home 
a day earlier than I expected it. Seems cheery with 
the little wanderer here. . .. Life is worth while 
now. If the proposed manuscript bill for lower 
rates passes the House and Senate this winter, I 
can get a new suit of clothes and a $2 derby next 





spring. . ..1 hear the postman coming. I must 
go downstairs now. . . .’".—Puck. 
Think This Over. 
Of troubles connubial, jars and divorce, 


This, we believe, is the fruitfullest source— 
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SANITARY - 
HEALTHFUL + WARM : 


5. Clothing should be warm and light. Blankets and 
thick quilts should never be put upon the bed, The weight 
18 depressing, retains perspiration, causes nightmare and is un- 
healthy Paper Blankets are warmer than woolen, 
and weigh only ten ounces each. Made of strong sterilized 
paper, kid finish, will not slip. Cost less than washing blan- 
kets, They are an application of A Well-known Sci- 
entific Principle. Worn between sheet and topcover. 
PRICE $3.00 A DOZEN, F.O.B. Cincinnati, or we 
will send two full size for sample, postpaid, for $1.00. Also 
make the famous Paper Diapers that Appeal to 
the mother ofthe babe to be worn inside the regular 
diaper and destroyed when soiled. 75 cents per 100 F. O. B., 
Cincinnati, or will mail 50, postyaid, for $1.00. If skeptical 
send 10cts. in stamps for samples of diapers. 
WHITELAW PAPER GOODS CO. 
Dept. 2, Cincinnati, Ohio 








A man falls in love with a dimple or curl, 
Then foolishly marries the entire girl. 
—Boston Transcript. 


Merely Sounded Generous.—‘‘ And what were 
the provisions of your uncle’s will?”’ 

‘That I should have all he left after the payment 
of his just debts.”’ 

‘* Ah! verv good of the old man, wasn’t it? 
did he leave?’’ 

‘‘Just debts.”— Judy. 


What 


Heavens!—‘‘Is Mike Ciancy here?’’ asked the 








BIG MONEY 
~ IN 


There is big money in 
poultry raising when you 
are working along right 
lines; when you have effi- 
cient hatchers and brood- 
a ek will rear the 

icks; when you are guid- 
ed by the advice of one who 
..__ knows, and is most success- 
ful in his own poultry work. 

With my Model Incubators and Brood- 
ers we hatched and raised over 20,000 
chickens the past season at the Model 
Farm. The Model Incubators are world- 
beaters as hatchers, and the Model 
Colony Brooder raised as high as 98 per 
cent of the chicks hatched. Their use en- 
abled the Model Farm to raise a larger 
number of chickens than has ever been 
raisedononefarminaseason. Write for 
catalog of Model Incubators and Brood- 
ers and let me tell you of the work at the 
Model Farm. 
end two dimes for a copy of my book 

Eggs. Broilers and Roasters.” lt gives 
the cost of production in all branches of 
the poultry business. It gives the mark- 
et quotations week by week averaged for 
three years. It shows when a chick 
hatched any week in the year could be 
marketed as a broiler or a roasting 
chicken, and the profit it would make. 
It also tells of the profits of egg produc- 





tion and how best to securethem. Write 
me today. 

CHAS. A. GYPHERS, 
369 Henry St. Buffalo, N.Y. 














The Modern 
Toilet Paper 


The new, soft, strong toilet 
tissue, made perfectly anti- 
septic by being thoroughly 
impregnated with Canada 
Balsam. Inrollsandsheets. 


Balsam Sanitissue 


comes wrapped in parchment, in sealed car- 


tons. Price 10c, 15ce, 25c, 

25 sheets free. $x worth sent prepaid any- 
where. For $2 we will send with the paper 
an S. P. Co, oxidized copper cabinet. 

We have a special proposition for office buildings 
end public places, saving from 20 to 40 per cent, 
SCOTT PAPER CO., 

503 Glenwood Ave., Philadelphia. 











visitor at the quarry, just after the premature 
explosion. 

“‘No, sor,”’ replied Costigan; ‘‘he’s gone.”’ 

‘*For good?’’ 


‘*Well, sor, he wint in that direction.’’—Tu7t-Bits. 





The Only Attraction.—‘‘Is your husband go- 
ing with you to the concert?”’ 

‘“‘Oh no! He’s not interested in hats and frocks.’ 
—Meggendorfer Blaetter. 








“BUILDERS OF THE BEAUTIFUL” 


By H. L. PINER 
The author reveals in graceful English a new and 
beautiful philosophy—the conformity of the ~—— 
features to the spiritual nature. It is a highly elevat- 
ing book. 12mo., cloth, 303 pages. Price $1.50; by 
mail $1.62. 
Funk & Wagnalls Company, Publishers, New York 
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Footing It Up.— William R. Hearst says that it 
cost him for his campaign for the governorship 
6,370. The following simple addition of the 
ache he gives explains the result: 
2 


on Ww an 


23 
—Brooklyn Eagle. 





More Obedient than Most Patients.—Warcx- 
man (to thief in an iron foundry)—‘‘Here, you, 
what are you stealing those things for?”’ 

TurzF—'‘‘Why, the doctor told me I must take a 
lot of iron.” —Morgen Journal. 


Fiction Stranger than Truth.—A magazine 
editor was talking about W. W. Jacobs, the famous 
humorist. 

“JT went abroad this summer,” he said, ‘‘to try 
and get Mr. Jacobs to write for me; but I found 
that he had all he could do for six or seven years to 
come. 

“He is a quiet, modest chap. When I praised 
his wonderful skill in the writing of short stories, 
he said that it was only their surprizes that made 
his stories take. 


“Then to illustrate what he meant, he told me a. 


story wherein the surprizes came fast and furious. 

‘He said that a lawyer, defending a man accused 
of housebreaking, spoke like this: 

“ ‘Your Honor, I submit that my client did not 
break into the house at all. He found the parlor 
window open and merely inserted his right arm and 
removed a few trifling articles. Now, my client’s 
arm is not himself, and I fail to see how you can 
punish the whole individual for an offense com- 
mitted by only one of his limbs.’ 

“‘*That argument,’ said the judge, ‘is very well 
put. Following it logically, I sentence the de- 
fendant’s arm to one year’s imprisonment. He 
can accompany it or not, as he chooses.’ 

“The defendant smiled, and with his lawyer’s 
assistance unscrewed his cork arm and, leaving it in 
the dock, walked out.’’—Detroit Free Press. 


Treatment for the Eyes.—‘‘ You told me your 
husband had large fine eyes. I didn’t notice it.” 

“‘Wait a minute or two, till the milliner comes 
along with my new hat and the bill.’’— Meggendorfer 
Blaetter. 


Why Should They?—Mistress—‘‘ Babette, when 
I was driving in the park the other day I saw a nurse 
allow a policeman to kiss a child. .I hope you never 
allow such a thing.” 

BaBetTE—'‘‘Non, madam; no polizeman would 
think of keesing ze child ven I vas zere.””—Tit-Bits. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 


Foreign. 


Just a little on 


CHEESE 


It adds 


is delicious. 


zest to Welsh Rarebit, 
Macaroni with cheese, 
Cheese Toast and all 
Chafing Dish Cooking. 


Lea & Perrins’ 
Sauce 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 


It gives relish to an otherwise insipid dish. 
Beware of hmitations. 





John Duncans’ Sons, Agents, New York. 














66 Hello, Central!” “Hello!” “TI have a crick in my back, 


caught from a draught from some door 
or window that somebody has left open. 
You know everything, or ought to; you 
hear enough. What can I do?” 

“Do? Go to the nearest drug store 
and get an 


Allcock’s 


PLASTER 


Absolutely the best remedy in the world 
for everything of the kind. Put it right 
on the back where the pain is, and in a 
very little while you will find relief. Let it stay a while and you will be 
cured.” “Thank you. Good-bye.” 





REMEMBER—A Z/cock’s are the original and genuine porous plasters—The Standard External Remedy. 





ALLCOCK’S CORN PLASTERS 


Have no equal as a relief and cure 
ALLCOCK’S BUNION PLASTERS 





for corns and bunions. 











VEST-POCKET STANDARD DICTIONARY 


Wid Weuek aiien toon Poe a ANABULATED DIGEST OF DIVORCE LAWS 
onion i Ae wo gag feet yet Bret son: fn ea A folding chart showing in tabulated form the di- 
tion.”’ 30,000 Vocabulary terms; 12 pages colored maps; voree laws of every State in the United States. By 
many valuable supplementary features. Cloth, 25cents;|j HUGO Hirs#. Cloth cover, $1.50, FUNK & WAG- 
flexible leather, 50 cents, net; indexed, 5 cents extra. || NALLS COMPANY, Publishers, New York. 











Funk & Wagnalls Company, New York and London. 














January 11.—The steamer Ponce, eleven days 
overdue, is towed into Hamilton, Bermuda. 


January 12.—King Alfonso authorizes the opening 
of a Protestant chapel at the Spanish Court 
for the use of the Queen’s mother. 


Terrorist leaders in St. Petersburg kill four and 
wound three of a detachment of twenty police 
who attempt to search a house. 


January 13 —Pius X. tells students of the Ameri-: 
can College in Rome that the church war in 
France is one between ‘‘the clergy and hell.’’ 


January 14.—An unsuccessful attempt is made 
in the French Senate to stop the government 


subventions to the four national theaters in 
Paris. 


January 15.—Kingston, the capital of Jamaica, 
is devastated by an earthquake, followed by 
re. Loss of life and property is tremendous. 
Russian Finance Minister Kokovsoff declares: 





SULTAN RUG FASTENERS 


SAVE YOU from rpc slipping or tripping ; keep your rugs flat and straight; preserve their 
wearing qualities, and make them easier to sweep. They do not show where fastened, nor mar 
the finest polished floor. Readily applied; easily fastened and unfastened. %5e., a dozen; 
sample set of four fasteners, 25c., sent direct postpaid. Illustrated booklet, and names of. over 
goo dealers who sell Sultan’ Rug Fasteners, sent free on request. 


OVER THREE MILLION NOW IN USE. TRY THEM! 


=| ORIENTAL RUCS 


I carry the largest assortment of high-grade Oriental Rugs in this country. If you wish to purchase Rugs, write 
me your wants, and I will send them to you on approval, that you may compare their superiority and reasonable 
prices. I have no branch stores or connection with Oriental Rug Dealer in any city.’ 


All the Oriental Rugs in the “ WALDORF-ASTORIA ” are purchased from me, 












SAMUEL B. DONCHIAN, 71 PEARL STREET, HARTFORD, CONN. 
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“Especially the 


BUFFALO LITHIA 





WATER vizinio.” 


For Bright’s Disease, Albuminuria, Renal Cal- 
culi, Gout, Rheumatism and All Diseases 


Dependent Upon a 


Samuel O. L, Potter, A. M., M. 


Uric Acid Diathesis. 


D., M.R. C. P., London, Professor of 


the Principles and Practice of Medicine and Clinical Medicine in the College Phy- 
sicians and Surgeons of San Francisco, Cal., in his ‘‘*Hand-Book of Materia Medica, 
Pharmacy and Therapeutics,’’in thecitation of remedies under the head of **Chronic 


Bright’s Disease,’ says: ‘‘Min- 
eral waters, especially the 
advocates.’’ 


Also, under 6 
Albuminuria,” he says: +» BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 


George Halsted Boyland, A. M 


the Faculty of Paris, in the New York 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 


of Virginia, 
has many 
is highly rec- 
ommended.?’ 


D., of Paris, Doctor of Medicine, of 


.M. 
Medical Journal, August 22, 1896, says: 


‘‘There is no remedy as absolutely specific in all forms of Albuminuria and 


Bright’s Disease, whether 
acute or chronic, as 
a milk diet. 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 


In all cases of pregnancy, where albumin is found in the urineas late 


Spring No. 2. 
y accompanied by 


as the last week before confinement, if this water anda milk diet are prescribed, 
the albumin disappears rapidly from the urine and the patient has a positive guar- 


antee against puerperal convulsions.’’ 


T. Griswold Comstock, A. M., M. D., of St. Louis, Mo., says: “I have 


often pre- 
scribed 


in Gouty and Rheumatic condi- 
tions and in Renal Calculi, ac- 


companied by Renal Colic, and always with the most satisfactory results: In 
Renal Calculi, where there is an excess of Uric Acid, it is especially efficacious.” 


Medical testimony which defies all imputation or question mailed to any address, 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 


is for sale by druggists 
and grocers generally. 


PROPRIETOR BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINCS, VIRCINIA, 











Happy 


e 

Marriage 

Depends 
largely on a knowl- 
edge of the whole truth 
about self andsex and their 
relation to life and health. 
This knowledge does not come 
intelligently of itself, nor correct- 
ly from ordinary everyday sources, 


Sexology 


by William H. Walling, A.M., M.D., imparts in 
a clear, wholesome way, in one volume: 
Knowledge a Young Man Should Have, 
Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have, 
Knowledge a Father Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Impart to His Son, 
Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have, 
Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have, 
Knowledge a Young Wife Should Have, 
Knowledge a Mother Should Have, 
Knowledge a Mother Should Impart to Her Daughter, 













Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have. 
Rieh Cloth Binding, Full Gold Stamp, Illustrated, $2.00 
Write for “‘ Other People’s Opinions ”’ and Table of Contents 


Puritan Pub. Co., Dept. B, Phila., Pa. 


DoYou Weara WIG? 


? Easily Adjusted. 

Try KING'S |i Sie 
° isplacement. 
"HOLD-FAST'" Perspiration Proof. 
Feels Comfortable. 

The LATEST KING’S 
COM F OR TI aire cin of Boe. 

Send stamped envelope for sample. 

KING’S HOLDFAST CO., 14-D-Young Bldg., Troy N.Y. 











"HOLD-FAST" 














JUST READY! 
IN 
LONDON TOWN 


Another of F. Berkeley Smith’s breezy books full of 
delightful episodes with the real Johnny Bull on 
his own door-step. Smith knows how to introduce 
you to ‘“‘all the men of the town,” whether they 
are at home, ina hovel or palace, noon-day or mid- 








night. Brim full of news, illustrations, laughs. 





BY-WAYS OF LITERATURE. fusttitbast, $s 


aVID H. WHEELER, D. .D. Cloth, $1.00. Paper, 25 cts. 
Fonk & Wagnalls Company, New York 





Get it to-day—$1.50 Net 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 














44 East 23d Street, New York 











Busy wives who A SAP OLIO 
neverscem to srow old. Trvacake-- 
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[January 26, 


that the deficit for 1907 will b 
ered by an internal loan of shoo 


January 16.—The election of Presid i 
of the Republic of Salvador is announce 
Count Nicholas Tolstoy is burned to death i 
his residence near Moscow while tryi: 
save imperial funds in his care. nS to 
Smallpox is reported from the 
districts of China. 


January 17.—Estimates of the loss of i i 
a ife ¢ 
ton now run as high as 1,000 and py ier 
erty loss is variously estimated up to $25 000 re 
Peace negotiations are broken off i ‘Gun 
7 in G 

Southwestern Africa, and fighting with ie 
revolted natives continues. 0s 


cOv- 


famine-stricken 


Domestic. 
ConGRESS: 


January 11.—Senate: Senator Hopkins i 
speech defends Senator Reed Senoot. ata 


The General Service Pension bill is passed, 


January 12.—Senate: The President’s 
urging that steps be taken regarding 
Sea is read. 


Mr. Tillman and Mr. Patters i 
Brownsville affair. — oe 


Message 
the Salton 


January 14.—Senate: Ina second message 
Brownsville affair President Roosevelt” dota 
his dismissal of the negro troops from the 
army, but revokes, as being beyond his con- 
stitutional power, that part of the order which 
bars the discharged men from civil employment 
under the Government. 

House: A bill to prohibit unnecessary whistling 
of vessels in harbors is passed, and the Forti- 
fications Appropriation Bill is considered. 


January 15.—Senate: Mr. Spooner defends the 

President’s action in the Brownsville matter. 
and criticizes Mr. Tillman for his .attacks on 
the President. 
Senate: The nominations of G. B. Cortelyou to 
be Secretary of the Treasury, James R. Gar- 
field to be Secretary of the Interior, George 
Von L. Meyer to be Postmaster-General, and 
Herbert Knox Smith to be Commissioner of 
Corporations are confirmed. 


January 16.—House: The Fortifications Appro- 
priation Bill is passed. 


January 17 —House: A bill authorizing the Presi- 
dent to send the supply-ship Celtic with relief 
for the people of Jamaica is passed. 


OTHER Domestic NEws: 
January 11.—Secretary Straus issues an order 
doing away with customs examinations for 
representatives of foreign governments. 


January 12.—The three-cent street-car fare goes 
into effect in Cleveland. 

President Roosevelt asks Congress to take steps 
to close the break in the Colorado River and 
save the Imperial Valley, in California, from 
destruction. 

Oliver and Bangs, contractors, of New York, 
submit the lowest bid for the digging of the 
Panama Canal. 


January 13.—A bulletin from the Department 
of Commerce and Labor shows that the value 
of manufactures exported from the United 
States last year was over $700,000,000. 

The Foreign Missions Board of the United States 
and Canada, at a conference in Philadelphia 
agrees to forward an appeal for the people of 
the Kongo to the President and Senate of the 
United States and to King Edward of Great 
Britain. 

January 14.—A second message on the_Browns- 
ville affair is sent to Congress by the President. 

Five hundred and thirty-nine indictments against 
the Standard Oil Company, its subsidiary com- 
panies and chief officers, are returned by an 
Ohio grand jury. 

The first national convention for the extension 
of foreign commerce of the United States con- 
venes at Washington. 

J. J. Hill, in a letter to Governor Johnson of 
Minnesota, reviews the railroad-traffic problem 
and estimates that it will cost the various roads 
$5,500,000,000 and five years’ time to provide 
proper facilities. 


January 15.—W. S. Clifford, member of the New 
York Board of Aldermen, is arresed on a 
charge of receiving a bribe of $6,oo0 in return 
for which he was to influence members of the 
board in the election of a recorder. 


January 16.—Ten silver and eight bronze medals 
and $9,210 in cash are awarded at the third 
annual meeting of the Carnegie Hero Fund 
Commission in Pittsburg. 


The National Board of Trade, in session at 
Washington, places itself on record against tar- 
iff revision. 

January 17.—President Roosevelt urges the build- 
ing of two first-class, heavily armed battle- 
ships of the Dreadnought type. 


The Ohio-River flood reaches the highest stage 
for many years. Traffic is abandoned and 





thousands of people are rendered homeless. 
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Through 
The Storm 


the lighthouse shines. During the year 1906, 

while subjected to criticism just and unjust, the 
Mutual Life paid for death claims and endowments over 

26 million dollars. After the storm the lighthouse stands. 
To-day, under a new management that has cheerfully con- 
formed to every new legal requirement, and carefully in- 
stalled every possible economy, the Mutual Life stands before 
policyholders and public on a sounder basis than ever. 


The Mutual 
Life Insurance 


Company 


has never had its solvency questioned. 
On the other hand, its great solidity 
and strength have caused wonder in the financial world. 
With its vast resources and great advantages employed 
solely in the policyholder’s interest, still more is to be ex- 
pected from this time on. To get behind its protection 
and to get the benefit of its economies is surely wise. 


The Time to Act is NOW. 


For the new forms of policies consult our 
nearest agent, or write direct to 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 





In this column, to decide questions concerning the 
correct use of words, the Funk & Wagnalls Standard 
Dictionary is consulted as arbiter. 


The Lexicographer does not answer anony- 
mous communications. 





“J, W. S.,”. Shreveport, La.—**(1) What is the ori- 
gin and meaning of the three batls used as a sign by 
pawnbrokers? (2) What is the origin and meaning 
of the term high noon, and to what hour of t.e day 
does it refer?” 

(1) The three balls, sometimes called also the 
golden bails, were originally the arms of the Medici 
fami'y of Lombardy, and the Lombards, being 
widely known as money-lenders, their coat of arms 

* was adopted as a trading sign by persons who lent 
money on interest or on the security of personal 
property. (2) The term high noon means exactly 
twelve o'clock in the day, and owes its origin to the 
idea that at twelve o’clock noon the sun is high 
in the heavens. 


“PrankK,’’ Lancaster, N. Y.—The distinctions be- 
tween the phrases ‘‘in the street’? and ‘‘on the 
street’’ are invariably wire-drawn. Both forms are 
permissible and may be modified according to cir- 
cumstances. We speak of the building on Broad- 


Fi way, and say our friend lives in Twenty-sixth Street. of New York, 
Fitz-Greene Halleck protested vainly against the N.Y 
use of on Broadway. ‘‘As well,” said he, ‘‘say Our -aliaatie 


Father, who art on Heaven.” 


“H. B.,’’ North Adams, Mass.—(1) The name 
“Sheila,’” the heroine in William Black’s ‘‘A Prin- 
cess of Thule,’’ is correctly pronounced shee’la (a as 
in sofa). (2) The name ‘‘Yolande,’’ the heroine in 
Black’s novel of the same name, is pronounced yo’’- 
land’ (o as in no and a as in arm) or yo”lan-de’ (a 
as in at and e as in they). (3) The word huma, 
designating a fabulous bird of the East which is said 
to be a restless wanderer, is pronounced hu’ma (u 
as in rule and a as in sofa). 





TOLSTOY on SHAKESPEARE 


“My Disagreement with the established opinion about Shakespeare is not the result 

of an accidental frame of mind, nor a light-minded attitude to- 
ward the matter, but the outcome of many years’ repeated and insistent endeavors to’ 
harmonize my own views of Shakespeare with those established amongst all civilized men 
of the Christian world.”— 7Zoéstoy. 


A €] know that the majority so firmly believe in the greatness of 

i Shakespeare they will not admit even the possibility of 

Incisive any contrary judgment, still, I will show wry I BELIEVE 
5 















“ 





. J. H.,” Manhattan.—‘‘ Am I correct in writing 
‘St. James’s St., London,’ without an ‘s’ after the 
apostrophe? I have been told I am absolutely 
wrong if I do so.” 

In England, usage sanctions the use of an addi- 
tional ‘‘s’’ after the apostrophe, thus, ‘‘St. James’s.”’ 
There the rule that monosyllabic nouns ending 
with a sibilant sound add the apostrophe and s 
except when the following word begins with a 
sibilant sound is disregarded in practise. The 
English write ‘‘St. James’s Square,’’ ‘‘St. James’s 
Street,’’ and ‘‘St. James’s Road,”’ violating the 
rule. In the United States the rule is observed and 
the ‘‘s’’ is dropt. 

“D. M. L.,’’ Milwaukee, Wis.—‘‘ What is the dis- 
tinction between a bounty and a subsidy? Are boun- 
ties constitutional ?” 

In political economy a bounty is a grant from a 
government or state for: (1) the encouragement of 
a trade, industry, or profession; (2) for killing harm- 
ful animals or beasts of prey; (3) to induce en- 
listment in the army or navy. A subsidy is: (1) Re 


pecuniary aid directly granted by a government All About Revival Meeti 
se : , OF LAW AND out heévival Meetings 
to an individual or commercial enterprise deemed CURIOSITIES By CROAKE cn VERS ia! The en - —— zi by an G. W. bling A. 
productive of public benefit; (2) money furnished by **Innumerable good things relatin ~» is. a volume of practical hints and suggestions from 
g& to the legal pe dee ; ; ; swat i 
one nation to another to aid it in carrying on a] | profession. We know of no volume better adapted hema — Be goto ear Sapam Fo 
war against a third. As long as bounties are con- ps Rae ee beg lawyer and the lay- and outlines’ of the sermons of many distinguished evane 
sistent with the constitution of a state and in har- : . gelists. 12mo, cloth, 332 pages. $1.25, postpaid. 
th, $3 hel ientl 
mony with its laws it may be presumed that they 8vo, Cloth, $3.00 ~Will be a great help to a conscientious, faithful min- 
are constitutional. 


ister.”—Ltheran Observer. 2 
FUNK & WAGNARES On: Pubes, NEW YORK | “Funk & Wagnalis Company, 44~60 E. 234 St., New York. 








SHAKESPEARE CANNOT BE RECOGNIZED EITHER 
AS A GREAT GENIUS NOR EVEN AS AN AVERAGE 


Gs8 
Critical, AUTHOR.”— Zoistoy. 


Essay “For Illustration, I will take ‘King Lear,’ one of Shakes- 


peare’s most extolled dramas,” etc.— Tolstoy. 
The above are extracts from the opening pages of the book. 




















JUST RE ADY This Incisive book by Leo Tolstoy, including ‘‘Shakespeare’s Attitude Toward the Working 
mummmnnnmnn Classes,” by Ernest Crosby, and a letter from G. Bernard Shaw. 16mo, Cloth, 75c., net. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 44-60 East 23d Street, New York 
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Every woman in the home comes under the 


‘Standard’ Porcelain Enameled Ware 


Its absolute sanitation makes it impervious to the accumulation 
or absorption of dirt and is a constant guarantee of domestic 

















health. The pride of possession and satisfaction of 
daily usage alone repay the cost of installation, and 
its indestructibility makes it the most economical 
bathroom equipment you can install. 

Our Book ‘‘MODERN BATHROOMS” tells you how to plan, buy and arrange your bathroom, and 


illustrates many beautiful and inexpensive as well as luxurious rooms, showing the cost of each fixture in detail, 
together with many hints on decoration, tiling, etc. It is the most complete and beautiful booklet ever issued on the 
subject, and contains 100 pages. FREE for six cents postage, and the name of your plumber and architect (if selected). 

The ABOVE FIXTURES, No. P-26, can be purchased from any plumber at a cost approximating 
$101.00—not counting freight, labor or piping—are described in detail among the others. 

CAUTION: Every piece of “Standard” Ware bears our “Standard” ‘*Green and Gold’’ guar- 
antee label, and has our trade-mark “Standard” cast on the outside. Unless the label and trade- 
mark are on the fixture it is not “Standard” Ware. Refuse substitutes—they are all inferior and will 
cost you more in the end. The word “Standard” is stamped on all our nickeled brass fittings; 
specify them and see that you get the genuine trimmings with your bath and lavatory, etc. 


Address Standard Sanitary TI) fo, Co. Dept. 35, Pittsburgh, U.S.A. 


Pittsburgh Showrooms: 949 Penn Avenue 
Offices and Showrooms in New York: “Staudard” Building, 35-37 West 31st Street 
London, England: 22 Hclburn Viaduct 


» EC. New Orleans: Cor. Baronne and St. Joseph Streets 
Louisville: 325-329 West Main Street Cleveland: 208-210 Huron Street 
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The Cost for Advertisements under this heading is 65 cents per line of six words. 


Minimum, 4 lines. 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


SANITARY AND DUSTLESS HOUSE 
LEANING. For sale. Portable Com- 
“ ed-Air House-Cleaning Wagons and 
Machinery sold to responsible parties to 
rate in cities of from five thousand in- 
habitants upwards. Each Portable Clesan- 
ing Plant has an earning capacity of from 
Pe to $70 per day, ata cost of about $8 per 
= Capital required from $2,000 upwards. 
Stationary Residential Plants also from 
$450 upwards, Uver 100 companies operat- 
i ~ our system. Weare the pioneers in the 
"yoiness and will prosecute all infringers. 
State references. Address General Com- 
ressed Air H. C. Co., 4408 Olive St., St. 
Pouis, ae eee ee. 
—~ PER CENT. GUARANTEED 
As a minimum return on your Investment ; 
Excess earned over the guaranty also paid ; 
PROFITS PAYABLE IN Ju LY and 
JANUARY; INVESTMENT BACKED 
BY MUNICIPAL BONDS, and RE- 
SERVE FUNDS INCAPABLE OF IM- 
PAIRMENT.: You_cannot find a more 
PROFITABLE INVESTMEN T where 
APPROVED atin IS FUR- 
HED. Address 
NIN DERWRITERS’ AUXILIARY, 
425 Fifth Avenue, 4 
New York City. 
MAKE MONEY BY MAIL —Only 
spare time and little cash required to start. 
We teach you the mail order business by 
mail, thorough, practical instruction gleaned 
from experience of poor men who have be- 
come rich. If youare tired of being a drudg- 
ing nobody, let us show you how to startand 
develop a biz paying business of your own, 
Writenow. MAIL ORDER LYCEUM, 
233 Phelps Building, Scranton, Pa. 


COPPER IS KING.—Will sell fruit 
bearing farm containing native copper, wire 
copper, malachite, carbonate and sulphur 
copper, valuable timber, springs and brook 
s ocked with trout. Reasonable price—Prin- 
cpals only. B. Thomas, 4709 Springfield 
Ave., Phila. 


PATENTS AND ATTORNEYS | 


PATENTS SECURED or fee returned. 
Send sketch for free report as to eet 
GUIDE BOOK and WHAT TO IN- 
VENT, with valuable List of Inventions 
Wanted, sentfree. ONE MILLION DOL- 
LARS offered for one invention; $16,000 for 
others. Patents secured by us advertised free 
in World’s Progress; sample free. Evans, 
Wirkens & Co., 849°‘F,’? Washington, D.C. 

Patents that PROT ECT— Our three books 
for inventors mailed on receipt of six cents 
Stamps. R.S. & A. B. Lacey, Rooms 18 to 
28 Pacific Bldg., Washington, D.C. Es- 
tablished 1869. 


I SELL PATENTS; to buy or having 
one to sell, write Chas, A. Scott, 703 Mutual 
Life Bldg , Buffalo. N. Y. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


Highest Grade Photo-Finishing for ama- 
teurs promptly by mail. Artistic 1907 Calen- 
darcard mount with every half dollar order. 
Write for prices and sample print. Robert 
Johnston, Dept. 1, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 























HELP AND SITUATIONS 
WANTED 





Local Representative wanted Experi- 
ence unnecessary, if honest, ambitious and 
willing to learn our business thoroughly by 
mail. Large income assured. Write for 
full particulars, Address either office. 
National Co-operative Realty Co., 448 Athe- 
naeum Bldg., Chicago, IIl., or 448 Maryland 
Bldg., Washington, D. C. 

AGENTS -Sliding Furniture Shoe, pat’d 
August 7, 1906. Sells in every home and 
hotels. Cannot wear holes in carpets nor 
mar the finest floors—all casters do. Big 
profits. Write for special offer. 

FAIR MANUFACTURING CO., 
422 Fifth St., Racine, Wis. 

$23,400 represents the annual salaries of 
positions now open on our books. Free 
registration, ‘‘ No position—no pay.’’ 
Registration form O sent on application. 
The Kinsley-Drake Company, 245 Broad- 
way, New York. 

LEARN Scientific Business Letter-Writ- 
ing by mail from man who built up. haif-a- 
million-dollar business. Big demand for 
correspondents. Prospectus free. Page-Davis 
School of Letter Writing, Dept. 31, Chicago. 

YOU CAN earn $2,000 up—Advertising 
Thermometers sell easily because they pay. 
a proposition. No collections. 
Ask for Booklet F and liberal terms. Taylor 
Bros Co, Rochester, N. Y. Est. 54 yrs 


AMONG the 573 positions described in 
current issue of Offortunities should be 
several of interest to you. Sample copy free. 
Hapgoods, 305 Broadway, N. Y. 














WANTED live energetic soliciting agents 
able to control some capital to act as State or 
territorial representatives for a new Medical 
Encyclopedia for family use. Canvassing 
outfits are now ready and territory is bein 
assigned. Apply to A. Dingwall, Funk & 
Wagnalls Co., 44 to60 E 23d St., New York. 


MUSICAL 


GENUINE BARGAINS in high-grade 
upright pianos. Slightly used instruments : 
12 Steinways from $350 up; 6 Webers from 
$250 up; 9 Krakauers from $250 up; 7 
Knabes from $250 up; 3 Chickerinys from 
£250 up; also ordinary second-hand Up- 
rights, $75 up; also 10 very fine Parlor 
Grand pianos at about half. . Write for full 

articulars. Cash or easy monthly payments. 

ayon & Healy, 40 Adams St., Chicago. We 
ship everywhere on approval. 


SONG WRITERS—Your poems may be 
worth thousands of dollars. Send them to 
us for the music. Accept no offer before 
reading Music, Song and Money. Itis free. 
Hong Music Co., 266 Star Bldg., Chicago. 

SONG POEMS and music published on 
royalty. Music written or perfected. Send 
Mss. Copyright in your name. Popular 
Music Pub. Co., (Inc.), 278 Enterprise 
Bldg., Chicago. 


~ SEEDS, STOCK AND PETS 














EDUCATIONAL 


COURSES in FRENCH, GERMAN, 
SPANISH, and ITALIAN taught at 
home. Prepared by Paul E. unzer, 
Ph.D., President of the New England Col- 
lege of Languages. Text-books furnished. 
Catalogue sent upon receipt of postal. 
Massachusetts Correspondence Schools, 194 
Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 





N.Y. SCHOOL of Voice Culture. Send for 
bookletsdescribing mail-graphophonecourse. 
Free: graphophone, lesson-records, songs, 
books, 2 weeks’ free trial, Graduates placed, 
R. A. Briggs, Prin., Binghamton, N. Y. 

MECHANICAL DRAWING taught at 
home. Course comparable to that given in 








leading technical school. Books furnished. 
Cat. sent on receipt of postal. Massachu- 
setts Correspondence Schools, 194 Boylston 
St., Boston, Mass. 


BOOKS AND PUBLICATIONS | 


BARGAIN in Universal Classics—beau- 
tifully illustrated, 30 volumes. Retail price 
$4.00 per volume. Shot silk binding. In- 
cludes Secret Memoirs of Marie Antoinette, 
Louis XIV, Napoleon, Plato’s Republic, 
The Federalist, etc. Books in original cases. 
Leaving city. $30.00 takes them. Write 
today. Harrington, 211 W. r4oth St. N. Y 

WORKS of Guy de Maupassant, 17 vols. 
—Full Levant—Rouen edition, limited to 50 
sets. Set No. 16. Selling price $750. Will 
sacrifice for $325. New. Write today. 

GERDING, 
131 West 31st Street, New York. 


BARGAIN! Magnificent ‘‘ Life of the 
Christ.’”’ 200 large illustrations, fine bind- 
ing, gold stamping, Only $1.00 postpaid. 
Order quickly. J. Knapp, 1c39 So. Auburn 
Ave., Mt. Auburn, Cincinnati, O. 


BONDS AND MORTGAGES 


INVESTORS desiring their money in- 
vested where it will earn a fair rate of interest 
and be abundantly secured should write for 
our descriptive list of on-hand. First Mort- 
gage Farm Loans secured by good Farms 
worth from three to five times amount of 
loan—ranging in amounts from $300 up to 
$2000 and running for five years. Will also 
send you booklet “ We’re Right On The 
Ground ”’ relative to our methods of doin 




















business, etc. Highest references furnished. 
Established 1883—Your name on a postal 
brings full information. 
E. J. LANDER & CO. 
Box ‘8’, Grand Forks, N. D. 


HOME UTILITIES 


ALEXANDER’S PORK SCRAPPLE, 
the result of fifty years of experience, makes 
a delightful breakfast. It is distinctly a 
Chester County product. 7 pounds for $1.00, 














express prepaid to any Adams or Southern 
Express office. E.W. Alexander, 17 South 
Third Street, Oxford, Penn. 


___ OFFICE EQUIPMENT 


POSTAL TYPEWRITER $25. Only 

real kar onal at low cost. ‘Combines Uni- 
versal Keyboard ; strong manifolding, mime- 
ograph stencil cutting, visible writing, inter- 
changeable type, prints from ribbon. Im- 
erfect alignment impossible. Will stand 
iardest..wear; practically accident proof, 
Agents wanted. Write Postal Typewriter 
Co., Dept. 19, Norwalk, Conn. 


MISCELLANEOVS 
Watch Kepairing 

EXPFRT WATCH AND JEWELRY 
REPAIRING. Our workmen makerepairs 
beyond the skill of .oéal jewellers and 
watches can be sent by reg'd mail for 15 cts. 
Mainsprings 50 cts. Crystals 15 cis. Send 

for price-list. Prompt service. 

-S ROUND &CO.,, . 

46 and 48 Elliot Street, Boston. Mass. 


Multicopying 

THE BENSINGER “Rapid” Dupli- 
cator, quick, inexpensive device, benefits 
business and professional men, requiring 
numerous exact copies, forms, letters, notices, 
diagrams; aiso multicoyping MUSIC or any- 
thing written with pen, pencil typewriter. C. 
Bensinger Co., 130 Stone Street, New York. 


Vacuum Cap. \ 

OUR VACUUM CAP when :used a few 
minutes each day draws} the Blood to the 
scalp, causing free and normal circulation, 
which stimulates the hair to a new healthy 
growth. Senton trial under guarantee. Write 
for free particulars. The Modern Vacuum 
Cap Co., 594 Barclay Block, Denver, Col. 




















Miniatures x 
MINIATURE PORTRAITS. Ivory or 
Porcelain. High-grade work copied from 
any picture. Prices teasonable. Write A. 
W. PARTRICK, 18 Pier St., Yonkers, N.Y. 


Electr c Motors 
MAKE YOUR BOY HAPPY with one 
of our big, handsome, dollar motors. Run on 
one cell battery. Very simple. Instructive. 
Parsell & Weed, 131 W. 3xst St., N. Y. 








Teachers’ Agencies 
ARE you a teacher? Good positions open 
with schools and colleges throughout the 
country. Also desirable openings in busi- 
ness and technical work. Hapgoods, 305- 
307 Broadway, N. Y. 





Stereopticon Lecture 
“Ten Days Camping in Yellowstone 
Park.” Beautiful Stereopticon Lecture for 
Church, School, Society. Reasonable Terms. 
Write to-day. Neier Graduate, 158 
Noble Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


For the Dvaf 
DEAF or hard of hearing persons find 








lip reading simple, easy, practical; oral or 
mail; terms easy, D. Lipmann, P. O. 
Drawer 2618, Boston. 





CANARIES.—Imported German birds 


in fullsong. Sweet, melodious voices; only | 


$3.00each. Females, $1.00each. Live ar- 
rival guaranteed anywhere in the U.S. Il- 
lustrated catalogue free. Iowa Bird Com- 
pany, Des Moines, Iowa. 





MUSHROOMS on your table by mail. 
Dessicated, delicious and wholesome. Su- 
| perior to canned ones and cheaper. For the 
| chafing dish, nothing finer. Fifty cents the 
| box inside the U. S. W. W. FRANTZ, 


| Waynesboro, Pa 


Postal C»rds 
BOSTON POST CARDS. Send 1oc., 
stamps, for 12 Boston views. Copy of Post 
Card Gazette, and Greatest Club Plan in the 





world, Wilson Post Card Store, 266 M, 
Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 











HELPS TOWARD THE MOST EFFECTIVE PUBLIC SPEAKING 





‘The Verbalist,”’ etc., etc. 


phies on the subject.’ 


New Methods for Acquiring Effective Elocution 


THE ESSENTIALS OF ELOCUTION 


Novel ways by which to perfect every gesture and articulation to that high 
degree of art where the art itself is concealed and the hearer is made oblivious of 
everything but the sentiments uttered by the speaker. These talks are radical de- 

rtures from old-time methods. By ALFRED Ayres, Author of ‘‘ The Orthoepist,”” 
16m6, Cloth. 75 cents. 


The Lutheran Observer: “<t is worth more than all the ponderous philoso- 





THE DRILL BOOK 


speaking. 
several Nisstuniwa diagrams. 


k of Illustrations, 


ing essential.” 


Perfection of Voice, Gesture, and Bearing 


IN VOCAL CULTURE 


A comprehensive study of the fuudamental constituents of effective, graceful 
Heartily commended by the highest authorities. 


The book contains 


It is the result of wide reading, careful study, and 
aw pry experience. By Epwarp P. Tuwinc, M.D., Pu.D., Author of ‘A Hand- 
” “ Outdoor Life in Europe,” etc. 


16mo, Paper. 25 cents. 


The ladependent, New York: “‘ Compact and inexpensive, but it omits noth- 


How to Reach, Move, and Influence an Audiance 


BEFORE AN 


This is not a hook on elocution, but treats, in a new and original way, public 
speaking. The author devotes particular attention to the use of the will in public 
speaking, and emphasizes creative rather than imitative speaking. It contains many 
i By NATHAN SHEPPARD, Compiler ‘‘ The Dick- 
ens Reader,’’ ‘‘ Character Reading from George Eliot,” etc. 12mo, Cloth. 75 cents. 


interesting facts and illustrations. 


The Literary World, Boston : “We 


least the opening chapter of this book ; the rest will follow.” 


BELL’S STANDARD 


Principles and exercises, followed by a copious selection of extracts in prose and 
poetry, classified and adapted for reading and recitations, from ancient and modern 
For senior and junior pupils and students. 


eloquence. 
thousand. By Prof. CHas. Bett an 
Lecturer in University Vollege, London. 


ble hints and exercises.” 











FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 44-60 East 23d St. NEW YORK 


The Best Selections for Platform Delivery 


ALEXANDER M. Bett, F.E.L.S., Late 
12mo, Cloth. 


Prof. T. C Trueblood, Départment of Literature, Science, and the Arts, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich.: ‘ It és standard, and contains many valua- 


AUDIENCE 


advise every public speaker to read at 


ELOCUTIONIST 


Revised edition, 188th 


$1.50. 














Readers of THE LITERAPY DIGEST are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
















“The Factory Behind 
he Pierce Great Arrow” 



























This illustration shows a very comfortable car—the Pierce Great Arrow , : < f 

40-45 horse-power seven-passenger touring car. The two extra seats oo, 

} in the tonneau are just as comfortable as the other seats. They re- > & 

volve like an office chair or a parlor car seat so as to add to the socia- ms ‘ 

bility of the party in the tonneau, Price $5,000. Cape top extra. 

R is what it is made to be. The factory is important in the case 
| ct; it is paramount in the case of an automobile. 

| A touring car is not a simple unit. It is an assembling of many parts. To make a 
i perfect car means that every man in that factory has done his work well. A perfect factory 
produces a perfect car. 

| The factory in which the Great Arrow is made has been built not only to afford i 
every convenience of arrangement, but also to enable each man to do his best work under 


the most favorable conditions. We have the factory—the most complete, we are told, in 
the world. So when we say 


| “The Factory Behind the Car” | 
it means that the Pierce Arrow is an American car built to meet American conditions in a ’ 
factory designed to accomplish just that thing. q : 


The George N. Pierce Company, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Members of Association of Licensed Automobile Manufacturers 


PIERCE DEALERS 


He i PEM chant ih sss cdde cco ckgeseess asesee 745 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. Western Automobile Co.......05 ceeseeeee eons 4701 Washington Blvd., St. Louis, Mo. 

























Harrolis Motor Car Co. ......ccccccsccces Broadway, s&th-soth Sts., New York, N. Y ee Pe AM Ci wins 0 we eek cc ocdus Sackaeeesice 1408 Walnut St., Kansas City, Mo. . 
Se NE OD. 5S Suwa cules obyo’ ce ¥oseoc eestor '.1430 Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. COOGEE TAPPED OOS os dgnakdvas sccnensie toes eeenat 22d and P Sts., Washington, D. C. § 
Banker Brothers Co...............02: Be ead Baum and Beatty Sts., Pittsburg, Pa. Southern Auto Co........+.+++++++++++Mt. Royal and Maryland Aves., Baltimore, Md. 

Foss-Hughes Motor Car Co...........+++++++++++-201 N. Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. Central Auto Station Co.........esscesececcseveseeees o2 Renne Ave., Pittsfield, Mass. 

Filis Motor Car Co.......scscce se cuececccececeesecss+222 Halsey St., Newark, N. J. Ee ne PE yr oe Ae 117 Lyman St., Springfield, Mass. 

Wis 0G. Ue. 2.52500 ae -seeeeeee-953 South Main St., Los Angeles, Cal. TOG PEIOET GATORS C08. oo o's occ 000s chnssncneeeeen High and Allyn Sts., Hartford, Conn. 

Mobile Carriage Co.......... Golden Gate Ave, and Gough St., San Francisco, Cal. WAMU BE oss 355 base hes soon Pea eeneroneeere 117 Craig St., West, Montreal, Canada 

Howard M. Covey........... Ore en eer iecoeeene Portland, Ore. Automobile & Supply Co., Ltd..........02+++++++++-22 Lemperance St., Toronto, Ont. 

Broadway Auto Co., Inc...........006. . Broadway and Madison Sts., Seattle, Wash. Hiitiard. Antemagre Go: . .000.05 sas esha eaceacys 187 Wisconsin St., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Tom Botterill........ sescccececesccsessse +4043 California St., Denver, Colo Foss-Hughes Motor Car Co.........+008- 512 Industrial Trust Bldg., Providence, R. I. 

The Geo. N. Pierce Co., Wholesale...... 62 Golden Gate Ave., San Francisco, Cal, U.S. Automobile Co........ RAs ety ke A he fe OE 21 Plymouth Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 

CS: Ps Foy Bate Co. .cccsececss es eseceessseessss368 Minnesota St , St. Paul, Minn PO Nate FS. C50 sin 05000 0/05 cies bebeveresoceenes 109 S. State St., Syracuse, N. Y. 

| AEN Re rn oe ec 642 Congress St., Portland, Me. Ura Bete at OD ea: nik an 'c's'n'cnn:050 pinicinin'sn chev phsees OunyesUgumegnhuameaie Utica, N.Y. 

ih CRD AAS. 55 5b ops so 0ce ee ween vece 717 Hennepin Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. Troy Automobile Exchange.........ssccccsssceescccceeeess22 Fourth St., Troy, N. Y. ee 
J. P. Schneider Kee eNhebeS iadee se bbasee ss.ceeKOh SCSOn Ave.. Debit, Men. Standard Motor Car Co... o's 040s 0ccued sees ceendcuvee bhde vests as es 0 sais mreInenEn nnn i. 
Metropolitan Motor Car Co.......... peeeeesI84t Euclid Ave., N. E., Cleveland, O. Be Bec RATES. osbs0-bs0'0's benn.0'% 0 pd. o'g 0:0 Kea ce Ge cutee dees bale Sie eee Tiuwsville, Pa, 3 
rey Svelnems Valve CO... <ccceccccctccrcces seeseeveee-Q04 Broadway, Cincinnati, O. H. B. Doherty.... ccecvocccbdcvndcecvccccee s sec oh ewe wRE alts SeRennONL. tn77 a7 


| PR TID. Xo cduavewsnweedeclscbsbussegvopdess ste 518 Third Ave., Louisville, Ky. Texas Autpmashile Coes e000c0scicncesssnqeveseokeraese 614 Milam St., Houston, Texas 





